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AD any one an hundred years ago foretold the publication 
of fuch a work as thisin Ruffia, he muft have been deems 
ed the worft of vifionaries ; but the example of Peter rhe Great, 
and his female fucceflors, have taught us that every country is 
acceflible to humanity, arts, and fciences. From what we know 
of the Ruffians at the time Peter undertook to civilize, or ra- 
ther to humanize, them, his attempt was as unpromifing as if 
it had been direé&ed towards the Hottentots, or the negroes on 
the coalt of Guiney: yet we fee what culture can effeét. The 
prefs of Peterfbourgh publifhes the difcovery of a people but 
lately known to the reft of the world; and the modern Ruf- 
fians in the Kamtfchadales are {truck with amazement at. the 
manners of their own immediate anceftors. 

The difcovery of Kamtfchatka was owing partly to accident, 
and partly to intereft; but the ufe that has been made of that 
difcovery refledts the higheft glory upon the government of Ruffia, 
by its endeavouring to civilize the Kamtfchadales, a people 
who were deftitute of all ideas of right and wrong, and of 
almoft every quality that conftitutes a difference between the 
rational and brvte creation. ‘To guide fuch a race of mortals 
into the paths of reafon; toinftru€t them in the arts of lifes 
to lead them out of the mifts of ignorance, is vindicating the 
honour of the author of nature: and a humane mind can fearce- 
Jy entertain a more agreeable fenfation than to reflect, that a 
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people, who, half a century ago, may be faid to have been ble- 
mifhes to the creation, are now in a fair way of being ferviceable 
to fociety, through the noble attention which the court of Pe- 
terfbourg pays to the arts of humanity. . 

This work, which is adorned with proper maps and cuts, was 
written by a Mufcovite, one Stephen Krafheninicoff, a perfon, 
who, by application and induftry, fupplied all defe&s of birth 
and education ; and it was his good fortune to have his genius 
employed in thofe ftudies for which it was adapted by nature. 
Three profeffors of the imperial academy of fciences were ap- 
pointed by the emprefs Anne of Ruffia, in 1733, to accom- 
pany fome fea-officers to make difcoveries towards the coaft of 
the northern ocean, efpecially towards Kamtfchatka ; and thofe 
three profeffors had fix ftudents for their affiftants, of whom 
our Krafheninicoff was one. ‘The profeifors making a longer 
ftay than they intended in Siberia, and, very poffibly, backward 
in fo uncomfortable an expedition, difpatched our author to 
prepare for their reception at Kamtfchatka, where the aftro- 
nomy profeffor alone arrived ; and thus the completion of the 
difcovery, and the execution of their commiffion, fell upon 
Krafheninicoff. He was affifted by the ingenious Mr. Steller, 
who was fent thither by the imperial academy of fciences for 
the fame purpofes. Steller died in 1745, and Krafheninicoff 
returning to Peterfbourg, having laid his difcoveries before 
the academy, it was, by that body, refolved that they fhould be 
joined with Mr, Steiler’s papers, fo that the whole might make 
one work, 

The work before us is different from that in the original 
Ruffian. ‘The latter abounded with many particulars, which 
never could attract the curiofity of an Englifh reader, and 
are indeed, in themfelves, of no manner of confequence, but to 
gratify the fondnefs which a native Ruffian may have for re- 
dundancies in a fubje& which he thinks is interefting to himfelf 
and his country. ‘The Englifh editor has very judicioufly 
abridged fuch fupeffluities, but without lopping off any material 
informaticn ; and perhaps fome of his vivacious readers may 
think that he has been rather over-fcrupulous:in this refpe&, 
by ftill preferving in the work too much of the Ruffian minute- 
nels. We are to inform the reader, from the Ruffian editor’s 
preface, that Mr. Krafheninicoff’s refearches gave fo much fa- 
tisfaétion at Peterfbourg, that, in 1745, he was advanced to be 
an adjun& of the academy of fciences; that in 1750 he was 
made profeffor of botany and natural hiftory; and that he died 
in the 42d year of his age, while the laft theets of his book were 


printing off, 
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As to the work itfelf, it is methodical; being divided into 
four parts. The firft is entirely geographical ; the fecond con- 
tains the natural hiftory, and is illuftrated with notes ; the third 
treats of the manners, cuftoms, and religion of the feverai bar- 
barous people here mentioned ; and the laft divifion contains 
the firft difcovery, conqueft, and planting of Ruffian colonies in 
the country of Kamtfchatka, together with the civil and mili- 
tary hiftory of the country. 

Though the geography of fo wild and diftant a country can - 
afford but little entertainment to an Englith reader, yet the fol- 
Jowing particulars are indifpenfible for his information. ‘ The 
two late expeditions, fay the editors, have greatly contributed to 
complete the geography of thefe parts; particularly the laft, in 
which the fea-officers delineated exaétly all the eaftern coaft of 
Kamtfchatka, as far as the cape of Tchkukotfkol, all the weft- 
ern to the Penfchinfka gulph, and from Ochotfkoy to the river 
Amur: they defcribed the iflands lying between Japan and 
Kamtfchatka, and alfo thofe which lie between Kamtfchatka 
and America. At the fame time the gentlemen of the academy 
undertook to determine the fituation of Kamrfchatka by aftro- 
nomical obfervations, and to remark every thing worthy of no- 
tice in the civil and natural hiltory of the couotry and places 
adjacent. In this chapter, I fhall only treat of the geography 
of this country. 

‘That great peninfula, which makes the boundary of Afia to 
the north-eaft, and ftretches itfelf from north to fouth about 
7° 30', is called Kamtfchatka. I place the beginning of this 
peninfula at the rivers Puftaia and Anapho, lying in the lati- 
tude of 59° 30’. The tirft runs into the Penfchintka fea, and 
the other to the eaftward. At thefe places the ifthmus is fo , 
narrow, that I am credibly informed the fea may, in fair wea- 
ther, be feen on both fides from the hills in the middle. As the 
country runs broader towards the north, I reckon this place the 
ifthmus that joins the peninfula to the main land. The go- 
vernment of Kamtfchatka extends no farther than to this place ; 
and all the country north of this boundary is called Zenoffe, 
and is under the government of Anadir. 

‘ The fouthern part of this peninfula, which’ is called Lo- 
patka, lies in 51° 3’ north latitude. The difference of longi- 
tude from Peterfbourg is, by the beft obfervations, found to be 
at Ochorfkoy 112° 53’ eaft longitude, and thence to Bolfcheretf- 
koi, or the Great River 14° 6’ eaft. The figure of the penin- 
fula of Kamtfchatka is fomewhat eliptical, being broader to- 
wards the middle, and growing narrower towards both ends. 

Its broadeft place is between the mouth of the river Teghil 
: Hz aod 
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and the river Kamtfchatka. ‘Towards the fource they are join- 
ed by the river Elouki. 

¢ The Elouki runs in the fame latitude with thofe rivers for 
415 verfts. They call the feawhich feparates Kamtfchatka from 
America the Eaftern Ocean. On the weftern fide lies the Penf- 
chinfka fea, which begins near the fouthern point of the cape 
of Kamtfchatka and the Kurilfki iflands, and runs northward 
between the weftern coafts of Kamtfchatka and the coaft of 
Ochotfkoy more than 1000 verfts. The northern part is called 
the bay of Penfchinfka from the river Penfchina which falls into 
it. The hills make one continued ridge from north to fouth 
through the whole peninfula, almoft equally dividing the 
country.” 

As we apprehend that few or none of our readers will ven- 
ture upon a tour to this country, we fhall omit many curious 
particulars here laid down, which are of great importance to the 
improvement of geography, and afford many amufing fpecula- 
tions to thofe who delight in comparative knowledge, efpecial- 
ly the chapter which treats of the Kurilfky iflands, that reach 
as far as Japan, between which and thofe iflands a trade appears 
to have been carried on. This is an important difcovery, and 
helps to correct many former errors in geography. But the 
chief geographical curiofity arifing from the difcovery of Kamtf- 
chatka, is the conjeéture of Mr. Steller, who thinks that this 
country was formerly joined to America, about the Tchukotfkoi 
nofs, or cape, for the four following reafons, viz. 

‘ aft, The appearance of the coaft which, both of Kamtf- 
chatka and America, feems to be tore off. 2d, Many capes 
proje& into the fea from 30 to Go verfts. 3d, Many iflands are 
in the fea which divides Kamtfchatka from America. 4th, The 
fituation of the iflands, and the fmall breadth of that fea. But 
however, this is left to the judgement of the learned ; it is 
enough for us to relate facts. The fea that divides Kamtfchat- 
ka from America is full of iflands, which extend from the 
fouth-weft point of America to the channel of Anianova, one 
following another, as the Kurilfki iflands are to Japan. The 
iflands lie in a row, from 51° to 54° of latitude, to the eaft, and 
begin a little above 5° from Kamtfchatka.’ 

We are forry that the regard we owe to the other divifions of 
this work does not admit our giving farther extraés from this, 
which is fufficient to gratify the moft unbounded geographical 
curiofity. 

The fecond divifion opens with an account of the foil of 
Kamtfchatka, which in fome places, Mr. Steller thought, might 
be rendered capable of bearing corn, and in others actually did 


bear oats and bariey. The moft fucculent garden fluffs pro- 
duce 
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duce only Jeaves and ftalks, but turnips and radifhes grow very 
well, upon the banks of fome rivers. The account of the grafs 
upon the Kamtfchatka river is fo extraordinary, that we mpft 
beg leave to tranfcribe it. 

‘ The grafs grows here fo high, and is fo full of fap, that one 
fcarcely fees iny thing like it in all the empire of Ruffia; near 
the river and lakes, and in the opening of the woods, it rifes to 
above the height ofa man, and fo faft that it may fometimes be 
mowed thrice in a fummer ; fo that few places can be more 
proper for breeding of cattle; and although the blades are 
thick and high, and make but a.coarfe fort of hay, yet the cat- 
tle are large and fat, and give plenty of milk both fummer and 
winter, which I} attribute to the richnefs of the foil, and the 
fpring rains. ‘The grafs continues full of juice, even to the be- 
ginning of winter, which being condenfed by the cold prevents 
the grafs from turning hard during that feafon. As the grafs is fo 
high and thick, a great deal of hay may be made upona fmaill 
fpot; and the cattle can find food in the fields all the winter, 
The places where the grafs thus grows are never fo much co+ 
vered with fnow as the bogs and fwamps, and for this reafon it 
is difficult to travel over them in the winter,’ 

In Kamtfchatka harveft and winter make morethan one half 
of the year, and nothing tan be more difagreeable, upon the 
whole, than the climate. The fecond chapter of this divifion 
treats of the volcanoes and burning mountains in Kamtfchatka, 
as the third does of their hot {prings, fubjeéts well worthy the 
attention of a naturalift. Of mines and minerals this country 
has not much to boaft ; and the account of its trees and plants 
can be of fervice only to a botanift. The article of the plant 
faranne, of which the natives make brandy, is fo curious, that 
it would makea capital figure in the natural hiftory of any coun- 
try ; and the methods which the natives fall upon to fupply 
their want of bread, are various and wonderful. In this pare 
of the work the reader will have many opportunities of admir- 
ing how well Providence has taken care of human nature; be- 
caufe however uninformed the Kamtfchadales are in other re- 
fpedis, yet, from their own fagacity, they have fo many methods 
of fupplying the want of bread by their own produ@, that they 
fcarcely perceive their misfortune ; and they know the virtues 
of herbs, roots, fhrubs, and trees, which their country produces, 
fo well, that no native is ever at a lofs for a cure to any diftem- 
per, either external or internal. We are forry that our me- 
thod confines us from enlarging upon many of thofe parti- 
culars. ‘ : 

The chief riches of Kamtfchatka confift in its great number 
of wild beafts, among which are foxes, fables, flone foxes, hares, 
H 3 marmottas, 
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marmottas, ermines, weafels, wolves, rein-deer, wild and tame, 
and ftone-rams ; and thefe form the fubje& of the fixth chap- 
ter. All kinds of foxes, even the rareft, are found here in 
greater perfection than in Siberia, or any other place; it 
is remarkable, that the more valuable a fox is he is the more 
cunning and thy, andthe methods by which they are taken are 
various and diverting. The fables of Kamtfchatka exceed all 
thofe of Siberia, but their numbers are now much diminithed, 
The fur of the glutton, which is of the weafel kind, is efteemed 
beyond all kind of ermine, when white or yellow; and the manner 
in which thofe gluttons kill deer, is fo extraordinary, that we 
fhall tranfcribe it. 

‘ They climb up fome tree, carrying with them a parcel of 
fuch mofs as the deer ufe toeat. This they let fall from the tree, 
and if the deer comes to eat it, they throw themfelves upon his 
back ; then faftening themfelves between the horns, they tear 
out his eyes, and give him fo much pain, that the miferable 
anim:l, to put an end to his torment, or if poffible to free him- 
felf from the caufe of it by deftroying his enemy, ftrikes his head 
againft the trees, which generally kills him. No fooner is he 
brought down, than the glutton divides his flefh carefully, and 
hides it in the earth, to fave it from being feized by any other 
creature ; and never eats a bellyful before he has done this. In 
the fame manner, upon the river Lena, they deftroy horfes. 
They are eafily tamed, and are capable of learning feveral 
tricks. It has been faid, but we never heard it afcertained, that 
they carry their gluttony to fuch a degree as to be obliged to re- 
lieve themfelves by fqueezing their over-fwoln bodies between 
two trees, to unburthen their bellies of the infufferable load. 
Thofe that are tamed are not fo voracious ; but perhaps thefe 
animals are not alike in all countries ’ 

Bears and wolves are fo common in Kamtfchatka, that they 
fill the woods and fields like cattle; and we have in this work 
curious accounts of both, with the methods of deftroying them, 
as well as of deer and wild rams; but perhaps nothing in the 
work is more entertaining than the hiftory of three kinds of rats 
to be found in Kamt/chatka ; one fpecies of which is extremely 
provident and careful of laying up ftores of the very beft kind, 
but they are of the Tartar nature ; for they migrate from coun- 
try \o country, croffing rivers, and even the arms of the fea, by 
fwimming; while the Kamtfchadales are inconfolable for their 
departure, becaufe it prognofticates a bad year for the chace, 
and equally joyful when they return. ‘The dogs of Kamtfchat- 
ka are excellent in their feveral kinds, and ferve to draw their 
chaifes in harnefs, though they feem not to be very expert in 
this bufinefs, The Vitimfky fables, and the method of hunt- 
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ing them, employs the feventh chapter, which will give the reader 
a frefh opportunity of admiring the order and fagacity of the na- 
tives in acquiring their own livelihood, The fea-beafts of Kamtf- 
chatka are defcribed in the eighth chapter, particularly feals, 
fea-calves, lions, horfes, aad the like, with feveral {uperftitions 
of the natives relating to them. Of all the animals in nature, 
the fea-cat, according to our author’s defcription, is the moft 
fierce. The account of the fea-beaver, which-is ofa different 
‘fpecies from all other beavers, is likewife well worth the pe- 
rufal, 

Our author, in his ninth chapter, gives an account of the 
fifhes found in the Kamtfchatka feas; of thefe the chief are the 
whales, which are here plentiful, and ferve the inhabitants for 
food, thoes, thread, fledges, knife-handles, rings, ropes, feats,, 
and various other purpofes. Notwithftanding the plenty of 
whales, fome whole villages of the Kamtfchadales die of hunger ; 
and though the fat is the higheft delicacy a Kamtfchadale can 
feed on, it is fometimes poifonous: We have but few parti- 
culars to obferve concerning the Kamtfchadale birds, which 
employ the tenth chapter, as the eleventh is taken up with an 
account of the infe&ts, where we are told there are neither frogs, 
toads, nor ferpents, in Kamrfchatka. This divifion of the 
work ends with the twelfth chapter, which treats of the tides 
in the Penfchinfka fea, and the eaftern ocean, 

The firft chapter of the third part treats of the natives of 
Kamtfchatka in. general, who are defcribed to be as wild as the 
country they inhabit, rough in their difpofitions, and void of all 
ideas of religion. They are divided into three different people, 
the Kamtfchadales, the Koreki, and the Kuriles ; of all whom 
we have defcriptions, which, we apprehend, would give no great 
entertainment to fuch of our readers as have perufed the hiftory 
of otherfavages. The ftolidity of mankind is much the fame 
in all countries, and can fcarcely be faid to differ in fpecies. 
The fecond chapter contains conjectures concerning the names 
of the Kamtfchadales, and the other inhabitants of Kamtf- 
chatka. The ancient ftate of the natives of Kamtfchatka em- 
ploys the third chapter. Though our author had before told 
us that they are void of all religion, he here fays that they have 
extraordinary notions of God, of fins and of good ations ; and 
this he explains, by faying, that they not only like to worfhip 
him, but, in cafe of troubles and misfortunes, they curfe and 
blafpheme him. Pleafure and indolence are reprefented as be- 
ing their only purfuits, and our author thought that they are 
originally of the Mongul race. Their diftributive juftice con- 
fifted in killing by the relations of the perfon flain, one who 
killed another; and in punishing theft. We underftand, how- 
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ever, that, by the cares of the Ruffian government, the prefent. 
Kamtfchadales begin to look with contempt upon the barbarity 

of their anceftors, and are converted to the Chriftian religion ; 

nay, that they fend their children with great pleafure to the 

fchools ere&ted among them ; fo that there is a fair profpeé of 
their being fpeedily civilized. The oftrogs, or habitations of 
the Kamt{chadales, which take up the fourth chapter of this di- 

vifion, feem to be a mixture of wild Tartar and American archi- 

te€ture, and full as convenient as either, They were fo inge- 

nious, that though they had not commonly the ufe of iron be- 

fore the Ruflians conquered them, they can fcarcely be faid to 

have been at a lofs in making difhes, bowls, troughs, and cans, 

and other houfhold furniture (which employs the fifth chapter), 

by inftruments made of ftones and bones. How powerfully 
(fay our authors) does neceffity work upon the moft infenfible 

minds! They feem to have been moft hardly put to it in making 

a canoe, which fometimes coft them three years. Some au- 

thors fay that, before the arrival of the Ruffians, the Kamttf- 

chadales had learned the ufe of iron from the Japanefe. The 

fixth chapter contains a curious differtation upon the’ labour ap- 

propriated to the different fexes, which is pretty much the fame 

as among other favages ; only the men difdain to ule either the 

needle or the awl,/and the women are the only dyers, conjurors, 

and phyficians they have among them, 

The feventh chapter treats of their drefs, which is of fkins 
very commodioufly put together, with a caul, or hood, which 
covers their heads; but we are told that, at prefent, they begin to 
wear linnen fhirts under their girdles, and that the women make 
ufe of ruffles, waiftcoats, caps, and ribbands, According to 
the ideas we receive from this writer, the fur dreffes of thefe 
favages muft have been very warm, and not inelegant, as they 
were very curious in their choice of furs for the feveral parts 
of it. Their diet and liquors, together with their method of 
cooking, render the eighth chapter very entertaining ; and the 
reader muft admire their ingenious fhifts to make fith fupply 
their want of bread. This preparation theycall yokola. The 
caviar of the roes of fith is their fecond favourite food. Several 
others are mentioned ; nor are they deftitute of foups made of 
their fifhes and herbs. Since the Ruflians came among them, 
they have got into the habit of drinking brandy; but before, 
their only beverage was water. We have already mention- 
ed their canine equipages, which take up the ninth chapter, 
where we are told, that a fet of good dogs, with their harnefs 
complete, cofts at Kamtfchatka near twenty rubles, which is 
about 41. ros. An European, however, on reading this man- 
ner of travelling, wil! not be very fond of trying it. The me- 
thod 
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thod of the Kamtfchadales making war is the fubje& of the 
tenth chapter ; and here we obferve what is not unufual, tho” 
it is unaccountable, that though the Kamtfchadales defpife life 
fo much, that nothing is fo common among them as felf-mur- 
der, which their conquerors take great care to prevent ; yet, in 
war, theyare the moft defpicable cowards upon earth, as well as 
the moft cruet and treacherous, as the Coffacks firft experienced 
when they came amongthem. ‘ Their arms, fay our authors, 
are bows and arrows, fpears, and a coat of mail: their quivers 
are made of the wood of the larch-tree, glued round with birch 
bark ; their bow-ftrings of the blood-veffels of the whale; and 
their arrows are commonly about four feet long, pointed with 
flint ftones, or bone; and though they are but indifferent, yet 
they are very dangerous, being all poifoned, fo that a perfon 
wounded by them generally dies in twenty-four hours, unlefs the | 
poifon be fucked out, which is the only remedy known. Their 
fpears are likewife pointed with flint or bone; and their coats 
of mail are made of mats, or of the fkins of feals or fea-horfes, 
which they cut out into thongs, and plait together. They put 
them on upon the left fide, and tie them with thongs upon 
the right; behind is fixed a high board to defend their head, 
and another before to guard the breaft.” 

¢ When they march on foot it is remarkable that two never 
go a-breaft, but follow one another in the fame path, which by 
ufe becomes very deep and narrow; fo that it is almoft im- 
poffible for one that is not ufed to it to walk therein, for thefe 
people always fet one foot ftrait before the other in walking.’ 

The eleventh chapter affords fome kind of proof that this 
work is executed from different authorities; for here we are 
told, that the Kamtichadales, notwithitanding all their religious 
abfurdities, believe the foul to be immortal, and that it thall be 
again joined to the body. An account of their conjurers and 
their ceremonies (for they are very fuperftitious) takes up the 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters ; as their feafts and diverfions, 
in which we have an account of a ftupifying mufhroom, and 
its frantic effe&s, does the fourteenth. 

Though the bounds of this article does not admitof our giving 
any extracts of the uncommon capricioufnefs in the friendthips 
and hofpitality of the Kamrfchadales, which are defcribed in 
the fifteenth chapter; yet there 1s fomething fo extraordinary in 
their courtfhip and marriages in the fixteenth, that we cannot 
refift the temptation of defcribing it. After a lover has gone 
through a long fervifude to the parents of his miftrefs, and b 
becoming a bridegroom, obtains the liberty of feizing her, 
* He feeks every opportunity of finding her alone, or in the com- 


pany 
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pany of a few people; for during this time’ all the women in 
the village are obliged to proteét her; befides fhe has two or 
three different.coats, and is fwaddled round with fith nets and 
itraps, fo that fhe has little more motion than a ftatue. If - 
the bridegroom happens to find her alone, or in company but 
with a few, he throws himfelf upon her, and begins to tear 
off her cloaths, nets, and ftraps; for to ftrip the bride naked 
conftitutes the ceremony of marriage. This is not always an 
eafy tafk; for though fhe herfelf makes fmall refiftance, (and 
indeed the can make but little) yet, if there happen to be ma- 
ny women near, they all fall upon the bridegroom without any 
mercy, beating him, dragging him by the hair, fcratching his 
face, and ufing every other method they can think of to prevent 
him from accomplifhing his defign. If the bridegroom is fo 
happy as to obtain his with, he immediately runs from her, and 
the bride, as a proof of her being conquered, calls him back with 
a foft and tender voice: thus the marriage is concluded, This 
victory is feldom obtained at once, but fometimes the conteft 
Jafts a whole year; and after every attempt the bridegoom is 
obliged to take fome time to recover ftrength, and to cure the 
wounds he has received. ‘There is an inftance of one, who, af- 
ter having perfevered for feven years, inftead of obtaining a 
bride, was rendered quite a cripple, the women having ufed 
him fo barbaroufly.’ 

The birth of their children, their difeafes and remedies, and 
the burial of their dead, take up the chapters feventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth, which concludes what relates to the 
Kamtichadales ; and perhaps fome part of the eighteenth chap- 
ter may be well worthy the perufal of European phyficians. In 
the twenty-firft chapter we have an account of the nation of the 
Koreki, and in the twenty fecond that of the Kuriles, who are 
faid to be a more civilized people than the others. They have 
many particular cuftoms different from thofe of the Kamtfcha- 
dales, whom, however, they refemble in the main; but we muft 
refer our readers to the work itfelf. 

The laft divifion of this work relates to the hiftory civil and 
military of Kamtfchatka; and we own we think it the leaft en- 
tertaining part of it, becaufe it admits of very little precifion. It 
is not agreed who the firft Ruffian was that difcovered Kamtf- 
chatka, and indeed the more remote Ruffians feem always to 
have had fome knowledge both of the Kamtfchadales and the 
Koreki. A Coffack, one Atlafoff, a fubje& of Ruffia, in 1697, 
feems to have been the firft who forced the Kamtfchadales to pay 
tribute; but he was imprifoned for his oppreffions, .and for de- 
frauding the public. One or more forts having been built 
about the year 1704 at Kamtfchatka, the natives begun to be 
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difgufted with their new mafters, and it was found expedient, 
in 1705, to releafe Atlalotf from prifom, ‘and, in 1707, he was 
reinftated in his place of chief commiflary of Kamtfchatka. 
After this the Kamtfchadales and the Coffacks were in perpe- 
tual war till the year 1731. In the mean time, the Cof- 
facks mutinied againft Atlafoff, for his opprefiions, and de- 
pofed him from his command. The Ruffian governor of 
Jakutfki, to whom Kamtfchatka was fubject, endeavoured to 
reduce them; but the mutineers killed Atlafoff, and all the . 
Raflian officers fent to quell them. After this, the Coffacks 
made war upon the Kamtfchadales and the Kuriles ; and 
though our author has reduced his narrative into a regular 
form, yet it contains nothing more than the extravagancies 
and robberies of forty or fifty defperate banditti, till the 
year 1731, when the tax-gathering of Kamrfchatka, being 
eftablifhed in a kind of regular form, the natives rofe as 
one man againft the Roflians, whom they cut off, when- 
ever they had an opportunity, and managed the infurrec- 
tion with a far greater degree of wifdom and courage than 
could have been expected from their barbarity. They took 
the lower Kamtfchatka fort, which was retaken by one 
Yacob Hens, a Ruffian fkipper,' and fixty Coffacks.. The 
court of Ruffia very rightly concluded, that this rebellion, 
as it was called, was occafioned by the barbarity and’ op- 
preffions of its own officers and people, and eftablifhed a 
court of enquiry, in the year 1740, which very feverely pu- 
nifhed thofe who were moft guilty, Ruffians and Coffacks, 
as well as Kamtfchadales. Since that time, regular troops 
have been cantoned in Kamtfchatka, and its neighbour- 
hood. Proper forts, which are defcribed in this book, have 
been built in the country and its neighbourhood; and 
Karntfchatka promifes, in time, to be as flourifhing, as ci- 
vilized, and as gainful a province as any in the Ruffian do- 
minions, 

As to the work before us, it is a new acquifition to ge- 
neral hiftory ; for, notwithftanding the little inaccuracies we 
have hinted at, and fome others, it opens new fceenes of 
knowledge and information to every intelligent mind. The 
tranflation itfelf is well executed ; and, we will venture to 
fay, is preferable to the over-loaded contents of the ori- 
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Art. Il. The Hiffory of the Difcovery and Conqueft of the Canary 
Lflands : Tranflated from a Spanith Manufcript, lately found in 
the Ifand of Palma. With an Enquiry into the Origin of the An- 
cient Inhabitants. To which is added, a Defcription of the Canary 
Iflands, including the Modern Hiftory of the Inhabitants, and an Ac- 
count of their Manners, Cuftoms, Trade, Se. By George Glas. 
4to. Pr. iss. Durham. 


HIS hiftory is of the fame nature with that we laft review- 
ed; and, though it has not an equal merit either of no- 
velty or authenticity, yet it may be very juftly deemed another 
valuable addition to hiftorical knowledge, as Mr. Glas the edi- 
tor feems to be well qualified for that part of the work 
he has executed. In the Introduétion prefixed to it, we are 
told that the hiftorical part is almoft entirely a tranflation from 
a Spanith manufcript, written in the year 1632, in the ifland of 
Palma, by Juan de Abreu de Galineo, a Francifcan friar, a na- 
tive of the province of Andalufia, in Spain. The manufcript 
Jay for fome time in obfcurity in a convent, in the ifland of Pal- 
ma, from whence it was fent, about three years ago, as a pre- 
fent to the bifhop of the Canaries. Mr. Glas procuring a 
copy, found it to agree fo well with the other accounts he 
had received, that he deemed it to be a genuine hiftory of the 
conqueft of the iflands and the antient inhabitants, and has 
tranflated and publifhed it accordingly. 

The defects that are vifible in this tranflation proves the care 
and candour of Mr. Glas not to deviate from the original. The 
time of the latter difcovery of thofe iflands, according to it, was 
between the years 1326 and 1334, a period little more than a 
century antecedent to the difcovery of printing, and the revival 
of literature. The difcovery itfelf is faid to have been made by a 
French fhip driven by ftorm upon the Canaries, which are in 
number feven, viz. Lancerota, Fuertaventura, Canaria, Tene- 
riffe, Gomera, Ferro, and Palma. 

We hall not trouble our readers with the conje€tures fo of- 
ten formed among geographers and hiftorians, that thofe were 
the Fortunate Iflands, and the Elyfian fields of the antients. If 
they were, they are greatly altered in climate and in foil, and 
differ as much from what they formerly were, as the Britifh 
Bermudas, at prefent, do from Mr, Waller’s defcription, or dean 
Berkley’sideas, of them. After all, we are not thoroughly convinc- 
ed that there ever was a time when the Canaries were utterly 
unknown to the weftern parts of Europe; and feveral pregnant 
reafons occur in the courfe of this hiftory to confirm our con- 


jeRure. A Spanifh count of Clazamont, who is called Don 
Lewis 
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Lewis, and is fuppofed to be anceftor of the noble family of 
Medina Cceliin Spain, obtained from pope Clement VI. a grant 
of thofe ifiands, with the title of king, upon the ufual condi- 
tion of caufing the gofpel to be preached to the natives. Don 
Lewis, from various caufes, was prevented from making any 
advantage of his new kingfhip; and though he fitted out fome 
fhips, only a few of them arrived at the Canaries. At this pe- 
riod our hiftory becomes a little intricate ; for, it feems, about 
the year 1377, a fquadron of Spanifh fhips, under one Martin 
Ruiz de Avendano was forced upon the ifland of Lancerota, 
where, though they were very kindly received by the natives, 
Don Martin got the king’s wife with child of adaughter named 
Yco. Itis not at all impoffible for a Spaniard to have impreg- 
nated a Canarian queen ; and perhaps Avendano, in a Spanifh 
rhodomontade, might have aflumed the honour of being ancef- 
tor toa race of kings; but the fequel of this ftory plainly proves 
that this muft have happened feveral years before the year 1377. 
To folve this and many other difficulties that occur in the courfe 
of the hiftory before us, we,muft arrange the difcoveries of the 
Canaries in the order of time, as the periods lie fcattered in 
the work itfelf, and it will thereby appear that the Spaniards, 
Portuguefe, and other nations, had a correfpondence with the 
Canaries long before the date affigned by our author for their 
difcoveries. 

If the grant of Don Lewis from pope Clement VI. was dat- 
ed about the year 1334, it is certain, as we have already faid, 
fome of his fhips, the crews of whom were Majorcans, landed 
in Gran Canaria, anchoring in the bay of Gando, between 
Aguimes and Felde, where the people came afhore to refrefh 
themfelves, after the fatigue of the voyage. ‘They who landed 
were foundly drubbed by the natives, but their fhips bore away. 
The Majorcans who remained were well treated by the Cana- 
rians, who learned their language, and to whom they were ufe- 
ful ; but attempting to bring in fome unnatural crimes among 
thofe innocent iflanders, they were all of them maflacred by or- 
der of the Canarian council ; excepting two friars, who, accord- 
ing to our author, being much in favour with the people, were 
thrown from a high mountain into a deep pit, communicating 
with the fea, where they were drowned. 

The next difcovery we can trace of thofe iflands, was that of 
Avendano, whom we have already mentioned, in 1377; but we 
cannot with our author, without a‘ grofs anachronifm, admit 
him to the honour of being father of the princefs Yco, who 
muft have been born in 1378, and confequently could be but 
feven years old, when, 
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The next invafion of Lancerota took place under Ferdinando 
Peraza,.a Spaniard, who moft ungratefully and iohumanly 
robbed and murdered the natives, and carried off prifoners Gua+ 
nareme, king of the ifland, and Tinguafaya his wife. The 
hiftory before us fays that Yco was married to one of the royal 
family, who, upon that revoletion, was chofen king of Lance- 
rota, and that fhe had by him a fon called Guadarfia. Many 
paflages in this work evince, that about the time here fpoken 
of, and for feveral years before, thofe zealous catholics, per+ 
ceiving how tenacious the natives were of their liberties, both 
civil and religious, were making fecret difpofitions for reconcil- ' 
ing them to the Roman faith and the Spanith government.—But 
to return to the hiftory.of Yco. 

We cannot difcover the reafon why her hufband did not keep 
poffeffion of the throne upon Guanareme’s death, during his 
captivity ; for no fooner was that known in Lancerota, than ob- 
jeftions were made to the acceffion of her fon Guadarfia to the 
throne, on account of the fairnefs of his mother’s complexion, 
which proved that the was no daughter of king Qonzamas, her 
pretended father. A council of the chiefs of the ifland was 
held on this important point, where it was decreed that Yco 
fhould undergo a kind of an ordeal; the nature and manage- 
ment of which, we apprehend, are ftrong indications of aRomifh 
influence over the counfellors: for they decreed that Yco and 
three of her female fervants fhould be fhut up in a houfe, and 
there fmoaked. An old woman advifed her to have recourfe toa 
large fpunge wet with water, to apply it to her mouth and 
noftrils, and breathe in it, whenever the fmoak became trouble- 
fome. ‘This ftratagem was fuccefsful (by what means natural- 
ifts muft account) : when the door was opened, the flaves were 
found ftifled, but Yco alive; upon which fhe was brought forth 
with great honour, and her fon Guadarfia was declared king of 
Lancerota. 

After the peace of Bretigny, and the fucceffion of Don Henry 
the Batiard to the crown of Caftile, all Europe was deluged 
with adventurers of various kinds, among whom was a 
French nobleman, one John de Betancour, though then old, and 
one Gadifer de la Sala, who entertaining a violent paffion to 
become matters of the Canary Iflands, fold a'l they had in Eu- 
rope, and fitted outa fleet of three thips, well manned, for their 
conqueft. ‘The reader is to obferve, that part of this fleet was 
manned with people who underitood the Canarian language ; a 
frefh proof that the Europeans were no ftrangers to thofe 
iflands. Betancour and his adventurers failed on the firft of 
May, 1400, and arrived at Lancerota, where they ingratiated 
themfelves fo much with the inhabitants, that they aflited them 
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in building a fort at the port of Rubicon, They then. paffed 
over to the neighbouring ifland of Fuertaventura, where they 
were not fo fuccefsful, and returning to Lancerota, la was 
difpatched for fuccours to France, where he died; but Don Henry | 
the third of Caftile affifted and patronized Betancour, fitted out 
a fleet for his fapport, and, in 1403, gave him a grant of the 
Canary iflands, with the title of king. 

Though the hiftorical and defcriptive part of this work are 
unaccountably blended together, we fhall feparate them, and 
here follow the thread of hiitory only, When Betancour em: 
barked for Spain, he left his kinfman William de Betancour his 
deputy at Lancerota; but oppreffing the natives, fome of his 
men were killed, and the reft were obliged to fhut themfelves 
up in their fort of Rubicon. When John Betancour returned, 
he found that his men’s misfortunes were owing to their own mif- 
condué@t, and he not only pardoned king Gadarfia and his peo- 
ple, but Jeft them in the full poffeffion of their lands, houfes, 
cattle, and liberty ; a conceifion which would require volumes to 
reconcile it either to common juftice or to common-fenfe ; for 
we find Betancour foon after portioning out the lands of the 
ifland to his own European followers. Having thus got foot- 
ing in Lancerota, Betancour invaded Fuertaventura, in 1405 ; 
and here we have frefh information of what is advanced above, 
concerning the praétices of the Romifh clergy, and their vota- 
ries. We are told that the ifle of Fuertaventura wasat this 
time under the influence of two women, Tibiatin and Tamo- 
nante, the mother and the daughter, who correfponded with 
the devil, yet were believed to have come from heaven; that 
they foretold the arrival of the French, and, what is ftill more 
extraordinaty, thofe imps of Satan perfuaded the iflanders to 
embrace the-Romifh faith, and to fubmit to Betancour. Such 
impoftures point out their own purpofes. Betancour bridled 
Fuertaventura with two forts. He afterwards invaded Gran 
Canaria, where he was foundly beaten by the inhabants, and 
obliged to retire. His next expedition was to the ifland of Go- 
mera, the natives of which fpoke Spanith, having, about thirty 
years before, been vifited by fome Spanith veffels, under one Don 
Ferdinando, which corroborates what we have before obferved, 
concerning the intercourfe between Europe and the Canaries. 
Betancour was fo pleafed with the ifland of Gomera, where he 
was moft amicably received, that he.did it the honour to parcel 
it out among his followers, and to pitch upon it as the place 
of his refidence. We fhall here; once for all, obferve, that all 
adventurers and difcoverers from Spain or France, as foon as 
they got footing on an ifland or country, where they were friendly 
received, pronounced certain words, and uled feveral gefticula> 
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tions, the meaning of which were equally unknown to the inno- 
cent inhabitants ; and this they called taking poffeflion of the 
country. 

Betancour next failed to the ifland Hierro, where he met with 
the like friendly reception from the inhabitants, and left them 
faddled with a garrifon of Bifcayners, French, and Flemings, 
under one Lazaro, a brute of a Spaniard, who was foon after 
killed by the juit refentment of one of the natives, whom he 
had abufed. Betancour then made a new attempt to retrieve 
the honour he had loft in Gran Canaria; but he met with a 
freth defeat from the natives, and it was with-difficulty that he 
could bring off any of his forces. He next appointed his kinf- 
man Maflon de Betancour deputy-governor of his three iflands, 
and after robbing them of all he could carry off, he went to 
Europe, to folicit for frefh recruits, and died in France. In the 
mean while Maffon de Betancour, hearing of his death, tyran- 
nized over the natives, which coming to the ears of Don Ferdi- 
nando king of Caftile, Don Henry de Guzman, count of Niebla, 
was appointed to redrefs their injuries; and he fent one Pedro 
Barba de Campos, with a fquadron of five thips, for their relief. 

De Campos had a commiffion from Perfiza, a defcendant of 
him who carried off to Spain king Guanareme and Tinguafaya 
his wife, and therefore a claimant upon the Canaries, to pur- 
chafe Betancour’s right ; but the purchafe was made in 1418, 
by the count de Niebla ; though Betancour, before this time, 
had difpofed of the fame iflands to Don Henry of Portugal for 
an eftate in Madeira, to which he aétually retired. The count 
de Niebla having been in vain at vaft expence in attempting to 
reduce the four unconquered iflands, transferred his right to 
them to the family of Peraza. Guillen Peraza, accordingly, 
fitted out a confiderable armament ; but he was killed and de- 
feated with great lofs, in the ifland of Palma, and his right to 
the Canaries fell to Diego de Herrera, who had married his fifter 
and heir. Herrera, like his predeceffors, was feveral times 
feverely beaten by the Canarians ; but, by the affiftance of the 
bithop of Rubicon, he perfuaded them to admit him to a peace- 
ful conference on their ifland, which, unknown to the poor 
natives, he took poffeffion of, in the manner we have mentioned, 
and was highly pleafed with his fuccefs; but it appears that 
neither he nor the bifhop couid get any farther footing on the 
ifland at that time. 

The court of Portugal now began to pufh its claim to the 
Canary iflands; and in the year 1466, Diego de Sylva came to 
Lancerota, with a very confiderable armament: but his landing 
was oppofed by Herrera; and, while they were conferring to- 


gether, an account came that the Portuguefe court had with- 
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drawn their claim, and Sylva married Herrera’s daughter, an 
accomplithed beauty, receiving with her in dowry a third part of 
the revenues of Lancerota and Fuertaventura. After this Here- 
ra and his fon-in-law had almoft loft all their men in a new and 
obftinate attempt they made againft Gran Canaria, where they 
were fo pinned up, that not a foul could have efcaped, had it 
not been for the incredible generofity of the natives, which, as 
ufual, was rewarded by the Spaniards with the blackeft and moft 
unparalleled ingratitude. Herrera, defpairing of gaining any- 
thing by arms, perfuaded the inhabitants to give him leave to 
build a church; but he built a fort at Gando; which the natives, 
by a ftratagem of the fame nature as one recorded by Plutarch 
in the life of Sertorius, had the courage and addrefs to take and 
demolifh, making the garrifon and its governor prifoners. All 
Spain was now full of complaints againft Herrera, who had mar- 
ried another of his daughters to one Sayavedra, a’ Spaniard ; and 
the court of Caftile being tired out with them, bought all his 
pretenfions upon Canaria, Teneriffe, and Palma, in 1476 (be- 
fore the difcovery of America) for soq0000 of maravedies, about 
30001. and gave the title of count de Gomera to his eldeft fon. 


[To be concluded in our next.) 
—i -—- 


Art. Ill. Notae frve LeGiones ad T ragicorum Graecorum veterum 





Aefchyli Sophoclis Euripidis guae /uperfunt Dramaia deperdito- . 


rumque Reliquias, Audore Benjamino Heath, 410. 145. in Sheets. 
- T. Payne. 


HQDGH verhal criticifm has been much depreciated by 
many, and reprefented as converfant in minutiz not 
worth enquiring into, and depending upon conjectures altoge- 
ther vague and arbitrary, it cannot be denied to have its uti- 
lity, finee, without it, learning, which had been overwhelmed 
by fuperitition and Gothic rage, could never have rifen again to 
enlighten the world, but muft have remained for ever buried in 
the oblivion of obfcurity. Longinus, who added the fire of the 
poet to the critic’s fagacity, fpeaks in the moft honourable 
terms of that part of the bufinefs of criticifm, which confifts in 
chufing the propereft terms upon every occafion:“H tay Astyay 
xpiots (fays that great man) qroaans ess wWespas TeAcuTasoy emi~ 
yevvnye. 5 The choice of words is the higheft pitch of erudition, and 
requires the previous knowledge of a variety of different branches of 
learning. ‘The celebrated Mr. Pope, on the other hand, has 
reprefented the verbal critic as 
‘© A word-catcher that lives on fyllables.” 


And the ingenious Mr. Addifon has, with great humour, ridi- 
culed the fubtleties of commentators, in the Speftator. Laughers, 
however, are not alwaysin the right, and the opinion of Longinus, 
ferioufly delivered, will, we doubt not, have more weight with 
Vor, XVII. February, 1764. I the 
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the judicious than the railleries of the above-mentioned arr 
thors. Having thus refcued this branch of criticifm from con- 
tempt, we fhal] proceed to examine the work of Dr. Heath, 
which is, in our opinion, both learned and accurate, though not 
entirely free from errors. 

Our author's emendation of the 213th verfe in Prome- 
theus, Xpéz n, doaw ds Te#g v7re oc Kovacs xpaTesy, 1s highly judit 
cious. The reading he propofes initead of »y pez y is ype, which 
is the optative mood of the aorift ¢ eypuy. He likewife propofes 
reading ¢ oatpex ory -¢¢ In the place of Umepelovras 3 ; and therea- 
fon te affigns tor that alteration is, that the metre requires it, 
and likewife that itis more according to the Attic ftile to ufe 
the prefent tenfe than the future. The fenfe of the paflage 
thus reftored is obvious ; from it Virgil took that proverbial 
maxim in the fecond AEneid, 


Dolus an virtas quis in hofte requirit? 


This we mention as a circumftance that enhances the repu- 
tation of AEfchylus, fince to be imitated by fo great a poet is a 
proof of merit. We cannot, however, agree with the author in 
his emendation of verfe 229 of the fame tragedy, where he would 
fubltitute ezefeZezr in the room of yxabeCez, being of opinion 
that the metre does not here admit the addition of a fyllable. 

The Dofgtor, in his obfervations upon aét the third, that the 


meafure in the following yerfe 
Qooy euauToy wd wporercuenoys 


Videns me fic violatum, 


is defective, propofes the addition of the particle y< after oJ: 
this fimple alteration renders the metre complete: he is, more- 
over, for changing the word acosehouucvoy, Violatum, tO awpoge- 
Awucvor, Clavis petra affixum, °° anil ‘d to a rock with nails.” TVhele 
alterations are fimple and natural, and not forced, as the con- 
jeftural emendations of critics too frequently are. 

We fhall not trouble the reader with any more citations from 
the doctor’s obfervations upon thetragedy of Prometheus, but pro- 
ceed to peonoer td his remarks upon the Seven Heroes at Thebes. 
Thefe, as welbas theforegoing, are jult and pertinent in the main, 
yet we cannot help fometimes differing from the learned auther ; 
and indeed it is not to be wondered at, that a commentator, in 
endeavouring to afcertain the meaning of his author, fhould fome- 
times mify the mark, as there are many paflages, of which feverah 
different, yet equally plaufible, explanations may be given. Thus 
Dr. Heath obferves upon the following verfe, Ilvpyov seyeum 
eux eed laity 08 J opu, that it fhould be rendered thus, Ax oratis 


ut propugnacula fuftinere poffint vim hoftium ? witha mark of interro- 
gation, 
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gation, affirming at the fame time, that the opinion of Pau- 
wius, namely, that evyerde fhould be conftrued imperatively, is 
wrong; fince, if it were admitted, the anfwer of the chorus 
would be abfurd: whereas, continues he, that anfwer is ex- 
tremely appofite, if the paflage be confidered as a queition. 
He maintains likewife, that this explanation is farther confirm= 
ed by the anfwer of Etheocles, who tells his people that they 
would be inexcufable, if, by their flight and their clamours, 
they fhould terrify the Thebans, and prevent them from de~ 
fending the town manfully, fince that, being once taken, the 
affiftance of the gods could, by no means, be hoped for, as it 
was cuftomary with them to quit a town as foon as it had fallen 
into the enemies hands. Notwithftanding thefe arguments, 
which we do not deny to be fpecious, we cannot but think the 
mark of interrogation entirely unneceffary; as the paflage may 
be explained in a manner more agreeable to the context by fup- 
pofing evyerSe to be the imperative mood, and the words to be 
fpoken ironically. 

In the doétor’s notes upon the Perfe of AZ{chylus, we meet 
with one which we can by no means accede to. He obferves up- 
on the following words 


Mn cos Doxoupyey tTd’e Agrodevar wax 3 


that zJ\< fhould not be joined to ney, but taken feparately, 
fo as to fignify bac ex parte. In our opinion zyJ\¢ fhould be join- 
ed to wax, fo as to fignify ‘this fight.” With regard to his 
other emendations of this paflage, where he propofes reading 
Sonouusy in the fubjunétive mood, we readily admit it. 

In the commentary upon the tragedy of Agamemnon, our 
author has given convincing proofs of his uncommon talents for 
verbal criticifm, by reftoring a paffage of feveral lines, upon 
which all former interpreters had loft their labour. It is a 
fpeech of one of the chorus’s, in which he gives an account of an 
omen which had appeared to the confederate armies of the 
Greeks, and by which the taking of Troy was portended. 

In fupport of our affertion we fhall cite it at full length, and 
lay before the reader the author’s reafons for the feveral altera- 


tions he has made. 


Kupsos czes Spocav od‘sov nparos 
Ascioy avd pov 
Fyredcov (e712 yap Seodey xarawvesce 
TlesSa woara) 
AAney cuuouToy, aiov 
Owes, AX Atiov, 
ArdSpovey xp2tos, Emrados nay 
Iz Evuopoe 
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Zvuuopva TAY, 
Ticuwer cov Soups Dinas wpaxrope 
Oovpers opris Tevxpid em aseey. 


“«T am qualified to relate the happy omen-of victory which of 
fered itfelf to the chiefs in their march, (for ftill favourable 
perfwafion breathes from heaven) having heard in what manner 
the impetuous bird fends the double ttrength of the Greeks, 
(Menelaus and Agamemnon) the Grecian youth, whofe fenti- 
ments confpire with thofe of their leaders, with a fpear, the in-- 
firument of vengeance, tothe Trojan land.” 

Avd pay exterzwv, which was the former reading, the doctor 
has judicioufly changed to cytzacay, as the firft words, which fig- 
nify grown men, are not at all tothe purpofe; whereas the latter,, 
which fignify chiefs, come in with the utmoft propriety. 

In bis rext note he afligns his reafons for altering cuxeutos 
aiaov tO cAnev cusncuTor; yet this emendation is by no meansJa- 
tisfactory, and it is remarkable that he has omitted thefe two 
words in his tranflation. Ieuan Suv Soups d'sxas wpextops Our 
author has altered to wemae; ovy Soups Stxas apaxtop:. For 
the firft emendation he affigns no reafon ; but it is apprehended 
that all who are not unacquainted with the Gre+k idiom, will ac- 
knowlege that the indicative mood here fuits better with the 
context than the fubjunétive ; d'opz he changes to J’oup; for the 
fake of the metre, which claims its fhare of the critic’s attention 
as well as the meaning of the poet. Upon the words Qepyag: 
coysze the learned commentator obferves, that opyss in this place 
mult fignify an eag/e, not an augury, as the epithet Qzpsos, impe- 
tuofus, can by no means be given to an aagury. Nor is there 
any vicious tautology, continues he, as the next period begins 
Orsavay BasiAcuc, Avium rex, 

Thefe obfervations will, it is apprehended, be fufficient tov 
thew the great value of Dr. Heath’s critical labours upon Af 
chylus ; and indeed his abilities have been acknowledged by 
men of diftinguifhed reputation in the learned world. Dr. 
Burton, in the preface to his Pentalogia, {peaks of him in thefe: 
terms.. ‘* Muftit not be matter of furprize to.every body, that: 
a man, conftantly employed in public bufinefs, fhould be able 
to give fo much time to clafiical ftudies, as to have illuftrated all 
the tragedies of Sophocles, fchylus, and Euripides, witha 
complete and judicious commentary, not te mention the many 
works he has wrote upon other fubjects. For my part, I can never 
beitow adequate praifes upon the generofity and benevolence,, 
which is fo far from being {paring of that precious fupply of lite- 
rary knowledge, that it has communicated it for the benefit of the 
public, in fomuch that we have had an opportunity: of convert- 
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ing to our own ufe whatever has appeared to be for our pur- 
pofe, whether for reftoring meafures, or explaining words, fen- 
tences, or things worthy of notice.” 

At the fame time, however, that we acknowledge our author’s 
abilities as a verbal critic, we cannot help lamenting that hehas 
entirely negleéted the beft part of criticifm, namely, that which 
confifts in pointing out the beauties or defetts of an author, 
which is abfolutely neceffary in order to form the tafte of the 
reader. Indeed many eminent commentators, and in partici- 
Jar the famous Dr. Bentley, have been guilty of the fame omiffion; 
and this, in fome meafure, juftifies that fevere cenfure of Mr. 
Pope, who reprefents them as perfons who read not, but only 
fcann and fpell. 

Having examined Dr, Heath’s learned remarks upon A:{chy- 
lus, we fhall now lay before the reader fuch obfervations as have 
occurred tous in perufing his annotations upon Sophocles and 
Euripides. 

Sophocles muft be acknowledged te be one of the moft diffi- 
cult of the Greck tragedians, and none of the antients have had 
lefs juftice done them by the commentators, Demetrius Tricli- 
nius has ftrangely mangled this author, upon pretence of ren- 
dering his meafure every-where exact, Butin acquitting him- 
felf of this tafk, he may be compared to the tyrant Procruftes, 
who cut off part of the legs of thofe whofe ftature did not fuit 
with his couch ; for this hypercritical meafurer of fyllables, 
having provided himfelf with a metrical feale, fcrupuloufly ex- 
amined every verfe of his author by it; and if it happened to 
fquare with this, let it remain unaltered; if otherwife, added or 
curtaHed juft ashe thought proper. Such were the unwarrant- 
able liberties he took with Sophocles, and Turaebus and other 
editors have injudicioufly followed him. 

Dr. Heath mutt, therefore, be acknowledged to deferve high- 
ly of the republic of letters, as he has, in a great meafure, re- 
ftored the text of this renowned antient, and purged it of many 
errors and redundancies, by which it was before disfigured. 

Our author’s firft emendation in the Qdipus Tyrannus, is, in 
our opinion, extremely juft, and we doubt not but it will ap- 
pear fo to every reader who has a competent knowledge of the 

Greek tongue. C&dipus addreffes himfelf in thefe terms to an 
old man, who fat amongft the other fuppliants round the altars 


built before his palace. 
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Sed tuo fenex dic: nam te dignum e/} 
Prae aliis ut dicas, quid eff quoa hic confedifiis, 
Utrum metus caufa an injurid affect: ? 


Dr. Heath propofes reading cepFapres inftead of ccFavres, 
and he fupports his opinion in this manner. The verb ceyew, 
favs he, though it is fometimes uled as fignifying ‘‘ to fuffer al- 
ways,” in my opinion includes an idea of ‘ fupporting,” or 
** bearing patiently,” which by no means fuits with this paflage: 
for he who bears any evil patiently, and with fortitude, may 
not improperly be faid to conceal it, when he abitains from 
complaint and lamentation. But the participle cepFavrec fhould 
in this place be rendered cupientes, or defiderantes, ** defiring,” in 
which fenfe the word sepyesy is ufed by Sophocles in his 2dipus 
Colonzus, Vv. 1152. 


=Tepyw Simras apwyes 
MoAcw ya Tade xas DorsTais” 


Add to this, that the oppofition between Sesgayres, * fearing,” 
and seplavress “* defiring,” is more itriking than that between 
Sercavres, ** fearing,” and ceFayres, ** fuffering.” For it ap-' 
pears from what follows, that Gdipus neither was nor could be 
ignorant of the fufferings of the Thebans. But it is highly 
natural that he fhould afk them whether their motive for fitting 
before his palace in the guife of fuppliants was fear, or the de- 
fire of obtaining any thing. 
Our author, in his explanation of the following paffage, 


¢ ‘ 7 , 

ob dé, ouv yupa Berpers 
Tepess* eyo prey Znvos* ode 7 ni seop 
Acx]os* 


appears to have hit the meaning of the author, which had efcap- 
ed both Boivin and Dacier. He renders the pafiage in this 
manner, 
Hi annis gravati funt 
Sacerdotes, Fovis ego facerdos fum, beac juvenum 


Manus eft. 


Boivin, who follows the old fcholiaft, had advanced that oj 
St cov yiipe Bapess tepers fhould be underftood of one man 
alone, namely, of the prieft of Jupiter, who is fuppofed to 
fpeak ; and moreover, as it appears from what follows, that this 
prieft departed with the young men, immediately after he had 
heard the oracle, the chorus, which begins its fong direétly upon 
their departure, muft have confifted of fome of the principal 
men of the city, who were fent for by Gdipus, and then made 
their firft appearance vpon the ftage. Dacier, on the contrary, 

, maintains, 
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maintains, that we fhould not underftand thefe words as fignify- 
ing the prieft of Jupiter alone, but alfo the prielts of the other 
gods who accompanied him with the chofen youths, and that 
thefe priefts, after the departure of the former with the young 
men, continued upon the ftage, and formed the chorus. * Hav- 
ing maturély weighed the reafons alledged by thefe learned men 
in fupport of their refpeétive opinions, I am inclined to think, 
fays the dogtor, that they are both partly in the right and part- 
lyin the wrong. That the plural number fhould be put for 
the fingular, and that the words of JS< Tuy yinpe B2pers 1epers 
fhould be conftrued fo as to mean but one prieft, efpecially as enw 
ney Znvos follows in the fingular number, feems to be altogether 
improbable, and not at all agreeable to the genius of the Greek 
language. In my opinion, continues he, that crowd confifted of 
fuppliants of three different ages, children fcarce abie to walk, 
priefts worn out with age, and a chofen band of the Theban 
youth. But it does not follow from hence but that the chorus 
might have confifted of the Theban chiefs, fent for by Qdipus, 
the priefts being departed with the fele& band, after having 
heard the oracle,’ Thus Dr. Heath, by obferving a medium 
between the two commentators above-mentioned, has given the 
real fenfe of his author, and avoided the errers of both. 

We now proceed to the doé¢tor’s annotations upen Eu- 
tipides, in which he difplays an equal judgment and erudition 
as in thofe upon Z{chylus and Sophoeles : a very few examples 
will be fufficient to prove the truth of this affertion. In his note 
upon verfe go7 of the tragedy of Hecuba, he jultly obferves 
that auoe (Ce upum]es fhould be changed for the reading of the 
antient copies auos (¢ xaarvorjes, which the fcholiatt feems to 
have altered through a too great attention to the metre, 

The true fenfe of the following words, 





ard TauTa pry Te des 
oe 
Oecnvew, weoxom]ovT oud ev tis Wpso Sey x2naP, 


feems to have efcaped former interpreters. The doétor renders 
the paflage thus: Sed bec quidem lugere quid attinet, nuilum ex ma- 
lis ingruentibus prevectentem? ‘This is the obvious meaning of it, 
and it is fomewhat furprifing that fo many learned critics fhould 
have miffed it. 

We might, perhaps, be thought luxuriant in inftances, were 
we to cite any more of the do¢tor’s annotations: we fhall there- 
fore take our leave of the reader by drawing a fhort parallel be- 
tween Sophocles and Euripides. The former may be looked 
upon as the Corneille, the latter as the Racine, of the Greeks ; 
for we cannot compare either of them to any of our Englifh 


tragic poets, as the genius of the Englith feems to bear a ftrong 
I 4 refem- 
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refemblance to that of the Romans, but little or none to that of 
the Greeks. The imagination of Sophocles was more glowing 
than that of Euripides ; out the latter touches the paffions in a 
more mafterly manner than the former. Longinus, in his Trea- 
tife upon the Sublime, gives the preference to Sophocles ; but 
Euripides was the favourite poet of the people, who are always 
more affected with the tender and pathetic, than with the grand 
and majeftic. The fate of thefe two poets feems to have been 
much the fame with that of Corneille and Racine, the two great 
mafiers of dramatic poetry among the French. Corneille is 
univerfally allowed to have greatly furpafied Racine in genius, 
yet the pieces of the latter are oftener played than thofe of the 
former, and more generally read, though not equally efteemed. 
Indeed what has been faid of Corneille and Racine, namely, 
that the former drew men as they fhould be, the latter as they 
really are, may not improperly be applied to Sophocles and 
Euripides. The latter drew all his fentiments and images from 
the fimplicity of nature; he dwelt chiefly upon the fofter pafli- 
ons, the pafflions which are common to mankind in general, and 
made it his chief care to fpeak to the heart ; the former pre- 
fented to the conception of his auditors whatever is great and 
noble in human nature, embellified and adorned by all the 
pomp of eloquence, and all the various imagery of the moft 
luxuriant and warm fancy. 





Arr. IV. Odfervations ou the Four Ge/pels ; tending chiefly, to af- 
certain the Times of their Publication; and to illuftrate the Form 
and Manner of their Compo/i lion. By the Rev. Dr. Henry Owen, 
ReGor of St. Olave in Hart-ftreet, and Fellow of the Royal Soci 
ety, 8vo. Pr. 2s. Payne. 


HERE is not in the world achara&er more truly refpea- 

able than that of a fober and ferious minifter of the 
gofpel, who aéts up to the dignity of his profeflion, and em- 
ploys thofe talents and abilities which God has beftowed on 
him inthe zealous advancement of his honour, and the defence 
of his holy religion ; one who, whilft the greater part of his bre 
thren are employed in hunting after preferments, by mean and 
fervile compliances, or fetting men together by the ears’ with 
idle difputes, and ufelefs controverfies, about matters of no real 
confequence, fpends bis hours in the ftudy and explanation 
of the fcriptures, in advancing the caufe, and promoting the 
doéirines, of Chriftianity. Such, we believe, is the learned and 
pious author of the excellent performance before us, who, in 
the moft candid and fenfible manner, hath endeavoured to fettle 
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a point of a very interefting nature, namely, to afcertain the 
precife times of the publication of the four gofpels, and to il- 
Juftrate the form and manner of their compofition, which might 
enable us, as he obferves in his preface, not only to underftand 
them more perfeély, but alfo to read them with more profit 
than we have the happinefs at prefent to pretend to. He fets 
out with the feveral opinions of the ecclefiaftical writers of an- 
tiquity, concerning the particular time when.the four gofpels 
were firft penned and publifhed; all which, he properly ob- 
ferves, are too vague, confufed, and difcordant, to lead us to 
any folid or certain determination, and then proceeds to confi- 
der that better proof, which arifes from the internal conftruc- 
tion of the facred writings themfelves: from the confideration 
of which it appears to him, that when the firft evangelift had 
penned his gofpel, it was foon publifhed and difperfed abroad 
among the various affemblies of Chriftians, who were eager to 
obtain a true and genuine account of the words and a@tions of 
the founder of their religion ; that the fecond evangelift was 
perfelly acquainted with the writings of the firft; and that thé 
third, when he wrote, perufed the gofpels of the other two, ap- 
plying them in part to his own ufe, and makiog what additions 
he thought proper. 

Thofe amongft our readers whoare converfant with writings of 
this kind, need not be told that the learned Dodwell was of opinion, . 
and had publicly afferted, that the latter evangelifts had no know- 
ledge of what the former ones had written before them. To come 
bat this affertion of Mr, Dodwell feems to be the principal end 
and purport of Dr. Owen’s performance. Toclear his way to the 
proof of what he had before advanced, our author thinks it ne< 
ceffary to determine which of the gofpels is to be accounted the 
firft, which the fecond, and which the third ; and herein he dif- 
fers from the generality of writers, and the eftablifhed order of 
the evangelifts, placing St. Luke before St. Mark. With 
regard to the dates of the gofpels he obferves, ‘ that in penning 
them, the facred hiftorians had a conftant regard, as well to the 
circumftances of the perfons for whofe ufe they wrote, as to 
the feveral particulars of Chrift’s life, which they were then 
writing. It was this that regulated the conduct of their narra- 
tion—that frequently determined them in their choice of mate- 
rials—and, when they had chofen, induced them either tu con- 
tract or enlarge, as they judged expedient. In fhort, it was this 
that modified their hiftories, and gave them their different co- 
lourings.’ 

_ This, he fays, will furnith us with certain criteria, by which 
we may judge of their refpe@ive dates, as thofe times whofe 
tranfa@ions accord with the turn of the difcourfes related in the 
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gofpel-hiltories, are, in all probability, the very times when 
the gofpels were written. To this teft, therefore, he brings the 
four evangelifts, and by a variety of arguments and quotati- 
ons, draws himfelf, and endeavours to draw his readers, to the 
feilowing conclufion ; viz. That 

St. Matthew’s gofpel was written at Jerufalem, about the year 
of our Lord XXXVI, for the ufe of the fewith converts. 

St. Luke’s at Corinth, about LIIL. for the ufe of the Gentile 
converts. 

St. Mark’s at Rome, about LXIII. for the ufe of Chriftians at 
large. 

St. John’s at Ephefus, about LXIX. to confute the Corinthian 
and other herefies. 

The arguments which our author brings in proof of St. 
Luke’s writing before St. Mark are, in general, very fpecious, 
though, perhaps, not quite fatisfactory : the whole, however, is 
propofed with fo much ingenuous candour and modefty,as make us 
incline to the dogtor’s fide of the queflion. His collations of the 
gofpels are curious and ufeful, and, as he very judicioufly ob- 
ferves, may ferve to convince us, * that the evangelifts not only 
perufed, but alfo tranfcribed, each others writings ; and confe- 
quently, that the argument commonly urged in fupport of the 
credibility of the gofpel-hiftory, and founded on the contrary 
opinion, is at laft founded on a common miftake. For thus 
they reafon. ‘ The facred hiftorians agree in their accounts, 
and yet knew nothing of each others writings; they. did not, 
therefore write in concert, and forge thefe accounts, but were 
feverally guided by the real, exiftence of the fa&ts related.” True 
indeed it is, that they neither forged their accounts, nor wrote 
1 concert ; for they wrote at different times, in different places, 
and with different views: yet, fo far is it from being true, that 
the later evangelifts never confulted what the former had writ- 
ten before them, that the very reverfe has, I prefume, been al- 
ready demonitrated. ‘They perufed, recommended, and copied 
each other. And happy it is, as will hereafter appear, for the 
caufe of Chriftianity, that they really did fo. 

‘ But how, then, came they not to avoid the. many contra- 
ditions obfervable among them ? Thefe are only /eeming con- 
tradiétions ; and vanifh moft of them, ona clofe comparifon of 
the feveral paflages: and were we fufficiently acquainted with 
the circumftances of the faéts, the views of the relators, the 
turns of their expreflions, and the method they ufed in their 
computations, the reft would doubtlefs immediately difappear ; 
and the feveral gofpels would perfe&tly correfpond with each 


other. 
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* From the fame collations, we may likewife infer, 

¢ That St. Matthew’s gofpel, if not originally written in 
Greek, was yet very early tranflated into that language; and 
that the prefent verfion, if we muft needs have it to bea verfion, 
is of equal authority with the Greek text of the other gofpels; 
that is, of authority truly divine.’ 

Our author’s opinion that the gofpel of St. John fhould be 
confidered not merely as an hiftorical narrative, but as a polemic 
tract, defigned to confute the errors of Cerinthus and other he- 
retics, is, we believe, a point ftillcontrovertible, and concerning 
which Dr. Owen will probably meet with fome oppofition. 
His arguments, however, in fupport of it are well worthy of 
our readers attention. We refer them, therefore, to the excel- 
lent work itfelf, which will afford them great pleafure in the 
perufal, and fhall conclude this article with a fhort extrac from 
the latter part of it, containing a fummary account of the four 
gofpels, and the particular ufes for which they were written. 

* St. Matthew wrote his gofpel for the ufe of the Churches 
in Paleftine, then compofed of Jewith converts, and adapted it 
to the condition of the times, and the nature of their circum- 
ftances. . 

¢ When the Gentiles were admitted into the Chriftian church, 
St. Luke, as the exigences of their ftate required, ftrenghtened 
their faith by another gofpel, accommodated to their {pecial 
ule. ! 

¢ And when the invidious diflin&tion between Jews and Gen- 
tiles had well nigh ceafed, St. Mark, wilely rejeting the many 
peculiarities of thefe two gofpels, compacted a third out of their 
moft important contents, for the benefit and inftru@ion of 
Chriftians at large. 

‘ And afterwards, when the church was infefted by heretics, 
St. John undertook to confute’ their errors from the life and 
converfation of Chrift: which produced thelaft of thefe gofpels ; 
and afforded the author an excellent opportunity of relating 
feveral remarkable things which had been before omitted by his 
predeceffors. Thefe, in all probability, were the reafons which 
induced the evangelifis to write———And hence it is that we 
have Four Gofpels : all of them compofed, as Eufebius ob- 
ferves, on fpecial and urgent occafions. 

‘ Now, thefe gofpels are by no means to be looked upon as 
fo many detached pieces, compofed by perfons totally ignorant 
of each other’s intention ; but rather as one complete, entire 
fy{tem of divinity, fupported by the ftrongeft proofs that the 
fubje& is capable of, and defended againft all the objections 
which either Jews or Gentiles, or even its more dangerous 4ere- 
tical profeflors, could make to the truth and certainty of it. If 

we 
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ave read them in the order they are here plated, we fhall find 
them improving one upon another, and yet all confpiring to the 
fame end—to a perfe& reprefentation of revealed religion, Each 
of the aurhors confulted the writings of his predeceffors; and 
either by addition of faéts—explanation of terms—or confirma- 
tion of doétrine, contributed fomething to the common ftock, 
and the general inftru€tion of Chriftians. They likewife quot- 
ed each others words, and thereby recommended each others 
hiftories.. A circumftance of great advantage, whatever fome 
may think of it, to the fervice of the Chriftian caufe. For by 
this means they became not only mutual vouchers for the truth 
of thefe genuine gofpels, but at the fame time joint-oppofers of 
all thofe fpurious ones, that were impioufly obtruded on the 
world,’ 

Upon the whole; we may venture to pronounce Dr. Owen’s 
obfervations on the four gofpels a learned, candid, and judicious 


performance. 





Art. V. 4 Colle&ion of Sermons, preached occafionally on various 
Subjects. By George Harveft, M. 4. Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 80. Pr.5s. 'Tonfon. 


HE fermons now before us, written by the very ingenious 

and learned Mr. George Harveft, are amongft the few 
valuable performaaces-that do honour to the prefent age, and 
bid fair for the approbation of pofterity. Thofe amongft our 
readers who look only for fmooth and well-rounded periods, 
florid declamation, or laboured antithefis, will be greatly difap- 
pointed in the perufal of thefe difcourfes, which appeal not fe 
much to our paffions as to our reafon; we have fcarce ever in- 
deed, in any modern writer, met with more clear and folid ar- 
guments in fupport of Chriftianity, than are here produced, en- 
forced with greater judgement, or expreffed with more plain« 


nefs and perfpituity. 
The volume contains eight fermons, preached occafionally 


on various fubjeds. 

In the firft our author explains the true nature, or notion, of 
afcripture myfery. In the fecond, he confiders the analogy be- 
tween things zatural and things fupfernatural. The third is writ- 
ten with a defign to prove, that the nature and publicnefs of 
Chriftian miracles is a demonftrative evidence of the Chriftian 
religion. The fourth, which was preached on the day of pub- 
lic thankfgiving in the year 1746, is a comparifon between 
Proteftant and Jewifh bleffings, applied to the occafion. The 


fifth is on Agur’s prayer, The fixth, on the duties of fearing 
3 God, 
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God, and honouring the King, preached in 1752, on the anni- 
verfary of his majefty’s cofonation. The feventh treats on the 
nature, reafonablenefs, and advantage of humility. The eighth 
and laft was preached before the truftees for the colony of 
Georgia. 

We cannot, from any one of thefe excellent difcourfes, extraét 
a particular part, without doing fome injuftice to the author, 
by deftroying the connection, and breaking the chain of rea- 
foning, from which refults the principal beauty of the whole. 
We fhall, however, give our readers an imperfe& view of 
Mr. Harveft in the following quotation from his fecond dif- 
courfe, On the Analogy between Things natural and Things fuper- 
natural, . 

After having thoroughly explained and illuftrated the nature 
of reafoning from analogy, Mr. Harveft draws from it the fol- 
lowing important conelufions. 

‘ Firft, (fays he) As our manner of underftanding divine 
things is by analogy with things human and natural, the wifdom of 
God has adapted the language of holy fcripture to our concep- 
tions, has propofed heavenly things to our underftandings, by 
comparisons, fimilitudes, Or refemblances. 

‘ Secondly, Though therefore thefe analogical reprefentations 
are to be underftood with due reftri€tions and allowances for 
the different natures of things; are always to be examined by 
reafon, and fo far as they are inconfiftent with, correéted by it ; 
yet undoubtedly /cmerhing is intended to be underftood by them. 

‘ Thirdly and laftly, We muft conclude shat to be intended 
to be underftood, or affented to by us, which may hold true 
notwithftanding the ‘analogy or reprefextation be in other refpects. 
falfe, and to be corrected as aforefaid. 

‘ Now we read in holy fcripture, that in the beginning was the 
Word, that the Word was with God, and that the Word was God. 
We find in the fame fcripture, that the Word here fpoken of is 
a real Petfon. St. John fpeaking of a real Perfon, the Son of 
Ged, tells us that 47s name is called the Worv of God. And God 
and Ais Word are reprefented as always coexilting under the re- 
tation of Father and Sox. The Word is faid to be, in fome mea- 
fure or other, to us abfolutely incomprehenfible, of the Father 
Erex Geis, degorten, though what that figurative word Son really 
means we cannot poflibly comprehend,] and this fiiation or fon- 
frip is implied in his being [avavyasua, @ bright ray reaming 
forth] the brightne/s of bis Father's glory, the exprefs Image of bis per- 
fom. He is reprefented as having the fame attributes and perfec+ 
tions as the Father, has. All thofe divine attributes of the Fa- 
ther which a true and real Som, a Son by nature, can have, Is re 


prefented to be what we conceive an eternal divine Son to be, ‘and 
is 
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is alfoexprefsly ftyled God. There is nothing in reafon to con 
tradiét the pofsbility of the Lteral ferife of this reprefentation. 
Whar then is the natural and obvious conclufion from thefe pre- 
mifes, but that the Son of God is a divine Son, a Son by nature, 
really and truly God, Light of Light, God of God, very God of very 
God, of one fubfance with, or having the fame nature and perfec- 
tions asthe Father. And this conclefion, as bifhop Bull has at 
large demonftrated, is confirmed by the fenfe of antiquity. 

‘ The other inftance I fhall give, is that of fal/e reafoning from 
analog y.—Mott of the objections we meet with againtft the doc- 
trine of the ever bleffid Trinity, take rife from fome wrong in- 
ference or other of fale analogy between divineand human. The 
Catholic, no other than the /cripture doGrine of the Trinity is this, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are one God: this is the true 
definition of God, according to holy {cripture ; to each of thefe 
is afcribed intelligence and agency, therefore each is an intelligent 
Agent ; each of thefe has aifin@ aétions or operations; therefore 
they are diftin@ from each other, fo that the one is not the 
other ; to each of them is attributed divine perfections, therefore 
each is God; and as we are forbidden, both by reafon and fcrip. 
ture, to hold more Gods than one, we profefs to believe thefe 
three, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to be one God. Now the ex- 
iftence of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, being a matter of mere 
revelation, and there being no word in any language whatever, 
that does exaély fignify or exprefs intelligent Agent in that fenfe, 
in which either of the diwine Three is fuch, that is, an intelligent 
Agent, and yet not one fingular Being, diftin® and separate from 
all other Beings, (in which fenfe of the word perfon, the affertion 
of three divine Perfons is dire& trithei/m) the Chriftian world 
would have been contented with the ufe of fcripture terms only. 
But controverfies arofe, and this important article of faith was 
either openly denied, or artfully explained away, by the dif- 
puters of this world, fpoiled through philofophy and vain deceit after 
the rudiments of that wifdom which knew not God. In order there- 
fore to defend the faith againft attacks on all fides, againft 
Arius and againft Sabellius, U@ocasts, soits and qreogw roy of the 
Greeks, and Perfona of the Latins, taking thofe terms not in their 
original, but in the rheological fenfe of them, as fignifying real 
intelligent Agent; it wasneceflary, in order to defend the Chri- 
ftian do&rine againft innovators upon it, to ufe the'word Per- 
fon, in our language. And the doétrine was exprefied thus, 
‘© There is one Perfon of the Father, another of the Son, and 
another of the Holy Ghoft.” 

* It is plain that the word Perfon is originally taken from 
ourfelves, and as fo many aman Perfons are fo many diftin&, fe- 


parated, or, in number fo many Beings, fo when the notion of per- 
fon 
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fon is transferred from Auman to divine, the conclufion, accord 
ing to the idea of ftri& analogy and imagination, is, that three di- 
wine Perfons are three Geds. Now let any one perufe the Ariax’ 
and Sadellian writers, thofe authors of difiinguithed fagacity and 
fuperior judgment as they efteem themfelves to be, and he will 
find that almoft all the objections that are urged in point of 
reafon ayainft our catholic do@rine, are derived from this very 
pretence, and that the famous objection of tritéecifm among an- 
titrinitarians of the higher clafs, thofe who underfitand the con- 
‘ troverly too well, and who have too much ingenuoufnefs to in- 
filt, as the mean tribe of objectors do, upon the charge of con. 
tradidion, as if we were at once both Sabeliians and Tritheifis, he 
will find, 1 fay, that this fame obje&tion varied is almoit the 
whole in point of rea/on and the pofibility of the thing that they 
allege againft us, Three divine Perfons, they obje& and repeat 
it continually, are three /upreme Beings, three Gods. This is the 
grand objection that runs throughout all the writings upon. this 
fubjeét of the late able and learned defender of the rian or Se- 
mi arian caufe. But is this arguing from the very natur:\of 
things? or is it not arguing from the errors of imagination and 
prejudice? The ground of this objection it is not poflible to 
make good, which is, that all real difindion neceffarily infers 
plurality ; whereas on the contrary, from all that we know of 
the nature of exiftent beings, there may be and is difinZion 
without divifion, feparation, or plurality, which ts the very notion 
of onenefs or unity. They who contend for the extenfion of im- 
material beings (which is the philofophy of Dr. Clarke in par- 
ticular) sey muft admit of fubfance and fubjance without divifion 
or /eparation, making but one fubftance ; zbey muft grant, that if 
all diftin@ion between this and shat is inconfiftent with ynity of 
being, that there neither is nor can be any fuch thing as one eng 
in nature. All material beings evidently confilt of part and parr, 
Jubftance and fubfiance, and if immaterial beings ate extended to them 
likewife, there will be, not parts but, conffituents of the whale. 
How then can it ever be made out that a difindicn between this 
and rhat agent or intelligent a&ing fubjfance mutt of geceflity infer 
Polytheijm ? Human per/ons indeed exitt /eparately, dividedly, un- 
umitedly, are therefore difin@ beings. But does it thence follow 
that the divine Perfons, or Agents neceffarily comexifting, undividedly 
and infeparably in one nature, which is efentially one, are three fe- 
parate Beings, three Gods? A wider contlequence than what they 
draw there is not; and yet thus it is that fome difputers will 
reafon againft the dotrine of the Trinity. 

‘ You obferve that [am not proving the ¢ruth of the dodtrine, 
but only the pofsbility of it in point of reafen, and this I will 
demonttrate by the following argument.. The-divine Being is 
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really, fubftantially, or tfentially, prefent every-where,; or he ig 
not. If he be, then Jf we afend up into Heaven be is there. If 
ewe go down to Hell be is there. If we are in the uttermoft part of 
the fea, he is there alfo. Now, mott evidently, that individual iden- 
tical fubfiance which pervades or coexifts with one part of /pace, 
Heaven, is not the fame individual identical fubftance which per- 
vades or coexifts with that other part of fpace called He//, nor 
yet the fame individually with that which pervades the Sea. Are 
there then three divine Subfances, three Gods? or is not the one 
God effentially prefent every-where, ope infinite Being? If you fay 
that fubitance and fubftance in union do not make /udfances or 
different beings, you fay what is very true, but you give up the 
queftion ; for then per/on (or intelligent agent fubftance) and 
perfon and perfon, may be one being. Three, in fome refpeB, one 
in another ; not ane perfon, becaufe intelligent agent and perfon are 
not reciprocal, fince intelligent agent may be underftood either 
of perfon or being ; unus intelligens agens, ot unum intelligens agens 
may be equally one intelligent agent; the former meaning one in- 
telligent agent perfon, the latter ome intelligent agent being ; and 
where now is the contradiction in affirming that three intelligent 
agent perfons may be one intelligent agent Jeng, one God ?—If 
you affert the fupreme Being to be ommifrefent, not fubfiantially 
but vertually only ; that attributes can exift any-where with- 
out a fubjeét, that God is, in fome manner or other, where he 
really or effentially is not ; that the divine Nature is ommniprefent 
and yet not prefent every-wwhere; the fame and yet not the fame 
to infinity : make this intelligible, and by the fame reafoning I 
will as clearly anfwer your objections to the catholic faith. 

‘ To each of the facred Three, certain diftinguifhing characters, 
offices, or operations, are afcribed, and therefore we maintain 
them to be three intelligent Agents or Perfons, known and dif- 
tinguifhed from each other, in the fame manner as all other 
things are, by different re/pe@ive attributes; nor has the Arian 
or the Tritheilt, who pretend to admit of nothing of which they 
have not clear and determinate ideas, at all more clear and de- 
terminate ideas when they affirm the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, to be three /eparate Beings or Subftances. For what 
is fubftance or being, but an unknown /omeqwhat, to which are 
afcribed peculiar attributes or properties ? And whether three 
intelligent agents fo coexilt mecefarily and undividedly, as to be 
not three, but one being, or fo difunitedly and feparately as to be 
properly three different beings, {till it is evident that the notion of 
intelligent agent or perfon is neither more nor lefs clear on this 
account. ‘That each agent is really diftin& from the others is 
the catholic do€trine ; diftin& fo as not to be any other, but yet 
not jo diftin® in the Arian fenfe, i, ¢. divided, feparated, as to 
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be another God.—And where is the impoffibility or inconfif- 
tency in fo plain a thing? when therefore the Arians or the 
Sabellians charge us with ¢ritheifm, their objection is manifeftly 
founded in the fuppofition, that all real diftin@ion in the divine 
Nature, is inconfiftent with a proper ¢fential unity, or that ai/- 
tinion cannot be without divifion, the very ground of plurality. 
But this it is not poffible to prove, for want of a certain fixed 
principle of individuation to argue from. Indeed there is fcarce 
any idea lefs certain than that of wzity. In numberlefs inftances 
we are at a lofs whether to apply the term ome, or many; and, 
in general, are able to give no other account of uaify than this, 
that ’tis a megative idea, a notion of undividedne/s or infeparability : 
that, according to the old fchool definition, is ove, which is ux- 
divided in itfelf; andI am not aware that any improvements in 
fcience or philofophy have advanced our knowledge at all be- 
yond it. What wonder, therefore, if we are at a lofs in deter- 
mining what és, or what is not proper unity, ina nature that is ab- 
folutely incomprehenfible.’ 

We have faid enough of Mr. Harveft’s extraordinary abilities 
to awaken the curiofity ofour readers; and fhail only add, that . 
if he lived in an age when merit in his profeflion had any chance 
of being rewarded, he would defervedly fill one of the firft fla- 
tions in that church to which he is fo great an ornament. 





Art. VI. Anecadtes of Painting in England ; with fome Account 
of the principal Artifis ; and incidental Notes on other Arts; cel- 
le&ted by the late Mr. George Vertue ; and now digefled and pub- 
lifoed from his Original MSS. By Mr. Horace Walpole. Vol. 112. 
4to. Pr. 155. 


TE have already * reviewed the two firft volumes of this 
work, and allowed to it all the merit which we think 
it can jufily claim ; but we are forry to fay that the continua- 
tion of the work is no other than a continuation of reproach to 
the national tafte of England, which fcarcely produced one emi- 
nent painter from the time of the Reftoration to the latrer end of 
George the fecond’s reign, when feveral eminent profeffors of 
that art arofe in England, whom Mr, Walpole, however, 
takes care not to characterize. 

With regard to certain writers, it would, perhaps, puzzle the 
moft expert philological Linnzus to diftingvith under what clafs 
they ought to ftand, or, were that done, under what fpecies of 
authors they come. Excellent judgment moving over the face 





* See Critical Review, vol. xiii. p. 233, 338. 
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of unbounded extravagance ; fingularity always indifcriminate, 
but fometimes juft; decifion without proof, diffidence without 
difficulty ; unintelligible upon plain, perfpicuous upon abitrufe, 
fubjeéts, and all, according to the operations of caprice or pre- 
poffeffion, feem to form ftriking lines in the performance before 
us. But as the author ftands here only in the light of a com- 
piler and commentator, we fhail not prefume to diftinguihh his 
excellencies or blemifhes from thofe of Mr. Vertue ; and there- 
fore fhall review the work as it is publifhed. 

This volume is introduced with fome general reflections on 
the ftate of the fine arts at the Reftoration, in which the author 
obferves, that Corneille, Moliere, Boileau, and Le Sueur, feem to 
have ftudied only in Sparta. Mr. W. would have obliged the 
public extremely, had he mentioned either the perfons or the 
works of thofe Spartan mafters from whom they could have drawn 
their inftru€tions; becaufe, notwithftanding the ftory of Tyrteus, 
a poet, or a a profeffor of the delles lettres, who had atrempted 
to publith his works in Lacedemon, would have been in danger 
, by order of the pons, *¢ Dryden’s 
are a compound of bombaft and he- 
moft beautiful: numbers. If 
Mr. W. ought to 


of a found p! ublic fl OZs ging 
tragedies, fays our author, 
roic obfcenity, inclofed in the 
Wycherley had nature, it is ftark naked.’ 


have informed his reader, that Dryden, in many parts of thofe 
very tragedies, appears as much fu; perior, asa PES tothe French 


writers he has named, as Hawke dees to Conflans as an ad- 
miral. As to Wycherley, nature never was his charatieriftic. 
‘One likes, lays Mr.W. to fee through what clouds broke forth 
us.’ In the name of literature and common 
fenfe, what does this fentence mean! The age of Auguftus was 
preceded by times in which Ennius, Lucilius, Terence, Lucre- 
‘tus, Varro, Czfar, and Cicero thone. Compare thofe names 
in literature with thofe that adorned t e court of Auguttus, 
and then let us pronounce upon the clouds through which the 
Jatter broke. 
oned in this period by Mr. W. is Ifaac 


The firft painter mentio 
Fuller, who, according to Graham, underftood the anatomic 


part of painting, perhaps, equal to Michael Angelo ; but fays Mr. 
Ww. + Eac sh caught the robult ltyle from ancient fiatuary, with- 
out attaining its graces.” ‘This is a charge upon Angelo which 
many connoiffeurs will not admit of either in his paintings or 
feulptures. Though Mr. W. allows that Fuller’s pencil in his 
portrait was bold, ftrong, and mafterly, yet, from the general 
account we have of him here, it 1s hard to pronounce him, as a 
painter, whether he was good, bad, orindifferent. The fame may 
be faid of Robert Streater, an Englith painter of fome reputation 


ig thofe times, and after him we wade through the names of a 
number 


the age of Aucul 
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number of painters, almoft all of them foreigners, till we are 
ftopped by Sir Peter Lely, whofe character, even as a painter, 
if left, at beft, doubtful, by the feverity of our connoiffeur. 
Greenhill, another Englifh painter, is mentioned chiefly to thew 
that he was an excellent copyift, and that, becoming acquainted 
with the players, he got drunk, and broke his neck in a kennel 
in Long-acre, in the flower of his age. Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 
the celebrated painter and poetefs, though the admiration of 
that age, has, from Mr. W. a very ambiguous, if not mean, cha- 
racter, in both her profeflions ; but he is fomewhat more juft to 
Flatman, who likewife was both poet and painter. To give 
our readers fome notion of Mr. W.’s talents as a biographer, 
we fhall here tranfcribe one of his beit drawn charaéters, which 
is that of 
‘SIMON VARELST, 

‘ A real ornament of Charles’s reign, and one of the few who 
have arrived at capital excellence in that branch of the art, was 
a Dutch flower-painter. It is not certain in what year he ar- 
rived in England; his works were extremely admired, and his 
prices the greateft thatshad been knownin this country. . The 
duke of Buckingham patronized him, but having too much wit 
to be only beneficent, and perceiving the poor man to be im- 
moderately vain, he pigued him to attempt portraits. Varelit 
thinking nothing impoffible to his pencil, fell into the fnare, 
and drew the duke himfelf, but crouded it fo much with fruits 
and fun-flowers, that the king, to whom it was howed, took it 
for a flower- piece. However, as it fometimes happens to wifer 
buffoons than Varelft, he was laughed at till he was admired, 
and Sir Peter Lely himielf became the real facrifice to the jeit ; 
he loft much of his bufinefs, and retired to Kew, while Varelft 
engrofied the fafhion, and for one half length was paid an hun- 
dred and ten pounds. His portraits were exceedingly laboured, 
and finifhed with the fame delicacy as his flowers, which he con 
tinued to introduce into them. Lord chancellor Shaftefbary 
going to fit, was received by him with his hat on. Don’t you 
know me? faid the peer. Yes, replied the painter, you are my 
lord chancellor. And do you know me? I am Varellft.. The 
king can make any man chancellor, but he can make nobody a 
Varelft. Shaftefbury was difgufted, and fat to Greenhill. Ja 
1680 Varellt, his brother Harman, Henny, and Parmentiere, 
all painters, went to Paris, but ftaid not long. In 1685 Varelft 
was a witne(S on the divorce between the duke and duchefs of 
Norfolk; one who had married Varelft’s half fitter was broaghe 
to fer afide his evidence, and depojed his having been mad and 
confined. He was fo, but not much mere than others of his 
profetiion have been; his lunacy was felf-admiration; he called . 
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himfelf the God of Flowers ; and went to Whitehall, faying he 
wanted to converfe with the king for two or three hours. Be- 
ing repulfed, he faid, ** He is king of England, I am king of 
painting, why fhould not we converfe together familiarly?” He 
fhowed an hiftoric piece on which he had laboured twenty years, 
and boafted that it contained the feveral manners and excellen- 
cies of Raphael, Titian, Rubens, and Vandyck. When Varelft, 
Kneller, and Jervafe have been fo mad with vanity, to what a 
degree of phrenzy had Raphael pretenfions !——But he was 
modeft. Varelft was fhut up towards the end of his life, but 
recovered his fenfes at laft, not his genius, and lived to a great 
age, cettainly as late as 1710, and died in Suffolk-fireet. In 
king James’s collection were fix by his hand, the king, queen, 
and duchefs of Portfmouth, half lengths, a land{fcape, flowers, 
and fruit : in lord Pomfret’s were nine flower-pieces.’ 

Mr. W.’s account of Vervrio the Italian, who painted Windfor 
under Charles.the fecond, is both entertaining and inftru€tive, 
tho’ he meets with but little quarter from our connoifleur. The 
name of one Michael Wright, a Scotch painter of merit, is here 
refcued from oblivion, as are the names of many foreigners, and 
fome Englifhmen of no merit at all. The two Vandeveldes, the 
famous fhip-painters, the younger the ableit that, perhaps, ever 
lived, owed their encouragement to England. What our au- 
thor fays in his account of Samuel Cooper, is fo juft and maf- 
terly, that it makes amends for half the blanks we find in his 
work. 

‘SAMUEL COOPER 

Owed great part of his merit to the works of Vandyck, and yet 
may be called an original genius, as he was the firft who gave 
the ftrength and freedom of oil to miniature. Oliver’s works 
are touched and re-touched with fuch careful fidelity, that you 
cannot help perceiving they are nature in the abftraé& ; Coo- 
per’s are fo bold, that they feem perfe& nature, only of a lefs 
ftandard. Magnify the former, they are {till diminutively con- 
ceived : if a glafs could expand Cooper’s pictures to the fize of 
Vandyck’s, fey would appear to have been painted for that 
proportion. If his portrait of Cromwell could be fo enlarged, 
J don’t know but Vandyck would appear lefs great by the com- 
parifon. To make it fairly, one muft not meafure the Flem- 
ing by his moft admired piece, cardinal Bentivoglio: the quick 
finefle of eye in a florid Itatian writer was not a fubje& equal to 
the protector; but it would be an amufing trial to balance 
Cooper's Oliver and Vandyck’s lord Strafford. To trace the 
jineaments of equal ambition, equal intrepidity, equal art, 
equal prefumption, and to compare the fkill of the matters in 
reprefenting the one exalted to the height of his hopes, yet 
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perplexed with a command he could fcarce hold, did not dare 
to relinquifh, and yet dared to exert; the other, dafhed in his 
career, willing to’avoid the precipice, fearching all the recefles 
of fo great a foul, to break his fall, and yet ready to mount the 
{caffold with more dignity than the other afcended the throne, 
This parallel is not a piéture drawn by fancy ; if the artifts had 
worked in competition, they could not have approached nigher 
to the points of view in which I have traced the chara&ters of 
their heroes.’ 

After all, Cooper has his defeéts; his fkill was confined to 
a mere head, and he wanted grace. Gibfon the dwarf and his 
wife, each of them about three feet ten inches high, are here 
mentioned ; and, by what we learn from Mr. W. he had much 
merit asa painter. He died in his 75th, as his wife did in the 
89th year of her age. Mr. W. has been at fome pains in re- 
cording Mrs. Beale as a painter, but we do not find that fhe ever 
arrived at any excellence. 

The fecond chapter of this work treats: of ftatuaries, carvers, 
archite&ts, and medalifts, in the reign of Charles the fecond. 
The firft who makes a figure under thofe heads, is Caius Ga- 
briel Cibber, or Cibert, by birth a Holfteiner, father of the . 
famous comedian, and author of thofe two incomparable figures 
of melancholy and raving madnefs before the front of Bedlam, 
and likewife of moft of the ftatues of the kings round the Royal 
Exchange, as far as king Charles, with many other works of me- 
rit. He was likewife no contemptible architeé&t. Weare next enter- 
tained with a moft judicious account of that matchlefsartift Grin- 
ling Gibbons, whofe fculptures in wood embellifh Windfor with 
its moft ornamental fixtures. It is uncertain whether this great 
artilt was an Englifhman or not. ' Mr. Walpole very juftly ob- 
ferves, that ‘ Gibbons, whofe art penetrated all materials, carv- 
ed that beautiful pedeftal in marble for the equeftrian ftatue of 
the king in the principal court at Windfor. - The fruit, fith, im- 
plements for fhipping, are all exquifite: the man and horfe 
may ferve for a fign todrawa paflenger’s eye to the pedeftal.’ 

Mr. W. has good reafons for thinking that the fine pedeftrian 
ftatue of James the fecond in Privy-garden is of his hand; but 
we cannot imagine what Mr. W. means by faying that the ta- 
lent of Gibbons did not reach to human figures, while he tells 
us with the fame breath that the ftatue of Charles the fecond int 
the Royal Exchange was his, and that he executed the figures of 
vifcount Camden and his lady upon their tomb, in the church 
of Exton in Rutlandthire. One thould imagine by the number 
of this fculptor’s performances, that his Jife had been as ex- 
tenfive as his abilities, which, in wood, have never yet been 
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Webb, the fcholar of Inigo Jones, leads up the catalogue of 
architects during this period, in which Sir Chrittopher Wren 
makes a very confiderable figure ; but Mr. W. ingenuoufly ac- 
knowledges, that, in his account of him, he is little more than a’ 
tranfcriber. A fine eye, which is not to be bounded by a man- 
ner or principle, may not agree with Mr, W.’s fqueamifhnefs in 
not admiring the fteeple of St. Mary le Bow, which, if it has 
not tafe, difcovers fomewhat fuperior, genius. Mr.‘W. is, with 
fome juttice, fevere upon the royal fabric at Winchefter, raifed 
by Sir Chriftopher, and is angry with Charles the fecond for hav- 
ing pocketed 70,000 1. granted by parliament to raife a mau- 
foleum to his father, inftead of employing Sir Chriftopher to ex- 
ecute it, 

An account of the medalifts next fucceed. ‘The Rotiers, 
who fucceeded the inimitable Simon as king’s medalifts, were 
fons to a French banker, who affifted Charles the fecond with 
money in his exile. Mr, W. feems to ridicule the fatire’s head 
which is couched in king William’s upon his half-pence, after 
the Revolution, by old Rotier, who thereupon went to France. 
Though we are not apt to be fanciful on fuch fubje&s, yet it is 
certain that fuch a head, worked in the curls of the king’s hair, 
(the common people called it the devil whifpering in his majef- 
ty’s ear) isextremely difcernible upon fuch of thofe half-pence 
as are of a tolerable prefervation, Few artifts, and thofe of no 
note, grace the fhort unhappy reign of James the fecond, either 
foreign or domeftic. - 

In opening the anecdotes of the Artifts in the reign of king 
William, Mr, W. grofsly mifquotes and mifapplies a line of Mr, 
Montague, afterwards earl of Hallifax *. | For this reign he re- 
ferves Sir Godfrey Kneller, with what propriety let thofe who 
have read Mr. Dryden’s epiftle to that painter refolve, in which 
the poet pathetically fays 

Thou hadft thy Charles a-while, and fo had [! 


Mr. W. is ingenuous enough to own that where this’ cele- 
brated matter offered one picture to fame, he owed twenty to 
lucre. Kneller, however, we are told, painted ten fovereigns, Our 





* Mr. Montague, fpeaking of the wound king William re- 
ceived at the battle of the Boyne, obferves, that if the French 
king had received it, fuch was the vanity of his fubjeéts, that 

*¢ His bleeding arm had furnifh’d half their rooms, 
And run for ever purple in their looms.” 

Says Mr. Walpole, my lord Hallifax promifed king William 

that his wound in the battle of the Boyne 


¢ Should run for ever purple in our looms.’ 


author 
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author fays that the hiftoric piece of king William at Hampton 
Court is a poor tame performance, but that the original fketch 
of it at Haughton, was ftruck out with all the fpirit and fire of 
a Rubens. Some connoifleurs may, very poflibly, not agree 
with our author in either of thofe criticifms, and attribute them 
to the natural partiality of Mr. W. to his family’s feat. With 
regard to his other obfervations upon Sir Godfrey, they contain 
little befides what the public has often been acquainted with. The 
fum-total is, that this painter, tho’ little removed from what wecall 
afimpleton by nature, had the griping fenfe; that he had a good 
manner, which wasexcellent, anda bad manner, which was execra- 
ble; and that by painting ina nation of fools and madmen, who 
regarded his pencil but not his performances, he amaffed a 
large fortune. it is pity that Mr. W. while his hand was in 
for anecdotes, inftead of applying the ftale ftory of Alphonfo the 


aftronomical king of Arragon, to Kneller, and making Mr, . 


Pope the author of fuch a wretched common-place compli- 
ment, did not give us fome particulars of his commitments 
when he was a juftice of peace ; a charaéter on which he valu- 
ed himfelf more than even that of being a great painter. Had 
Mr. W. been acquainted with many of Sir Godfrey’s cotempo- 
raries, Mr. Pope particularly, they would have furnifhed him 
with anecdotes of the knight, both as a painter and a magif- 
trate, fufficient to have filled his book. One we cannot omit, 
and we prefume, it being as well attefted as any anecdote in 
this work, that Mr. W. will be glad of its being publifhed, 
becaufe it fomewhat mitigates his cenfure of Sir Godfrey’s ava- 
rice. It is as follows. When he came into very high reputa- 
tion, a certain alderman, whofe phiz Mr, W. is old enough to 
remember, came to be painted by this artift, and, as ufual, 
paid him down half the price in guineas. Sir Godfrey, after 
feveral times touching the canvas with the chalk, and rubbing 
it out, very deliberately laid it afide, and pulling out the guineas 
he had juft received, defired the alderman to re-pocket them. 
The latter ftaring, for what did you give me thofe guineas? {aid 
Sir Godfrey To draw my face, to be fure, an{wers the other. 
But by G—, replies the painter, you ave no face to draw; 
get jou gone, ket you gone. 

Weentirely agree with Mr. W. that Smith, the metzotinto 
artift, hasdone more than juftice to Sir Godfrey’s pieces, and 
that his draperies are preferable to the originals. ‘The account 
of that excellent artift John Baptift Monoyer, is as follows; and 
we tranicribe it the rather, as it is, perhaps, the only article of 
meritin this work, that has not been hackneyed about and re- 
tailed in our common publications. 


K 4 ‘JOHN 
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‘JOHN BAPTIST MONOYER, 

One of the greateft mafters that has appeared for painting 
flowers. ‘They are not foexquifitely finifhed as Van Huyfum’s, 
but his colouring and compofition are in a bolder ftyle. He 
was born at Lifle in 1635, and educated at Antwerp as a painter 
of hiftory, which he foon changed for flowers, and going to 
Paris in 1663 was received in the academy with applaufe ; and 
though his fubje&s were not thought elevated enough to admit 
him to a profeflorfhip, he was in confideration of his merit made 
counfellor ; a filly diftin€tion, as if a great painter in any branch 
was not fitter to profefs that branch, than give advice on any 
other. He was employed at Verfailles, Trianon, Marly, and 
Meudon ; and painted in the hotel de Bretonvilliers at Paris, 
and other houfes. The duke of Montagu brought him to Eng- 
land, where much of his hand is to be feen, at Montagu-houfe, 
Hampt on-court, the duke of St. Albans’s at Windfor, Kenfing- 
ton, lord Carlifle’s, Burlington-houfe, &c. The author of the 
Abregé {peaking of Baptift, La Foffe, and Rouffeau, fays, thefe 
three French painters have extorted a fincere confeffion from 
the Englith, ** Qu’on ne peut aller plus loin en fait de peinture.” 
Baptift is undoubtedly capital in his way—but they muft be ig- 
norant Englifhmen indeed, who can fee any thing mafterly in 
the two others. Baptift paffed and repaffed feveral times be- 
tween France and England, but having married his daughter 
to a French painter who was fuffered to alter and touch upon 
his piétures, Baptift was offended, and returned to France no 
more. He died in Pallmall in 1699. His fon Antony, called 
young Baptift, painted in his father’s manner, and had merit. 
There is a good print by White from a fine head of Baptift by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, At the fame time with Baptift, was here 
Montingo, another painter of flowers; but I find no account 
of his life or works.’ 

Simon Du Bois‘is mentioned by Mr. W. as an excellent 
painter, and as having received the uncommon price of one 
hundred guineas from lord Sommers, who fate to him un- 
known. Lewis Cheron, though highly efteemed in England, 
is cenfured by Mr. W.. as a poor performer; but he does 
juttice to that excellent painter Riley, with regard to his perfonas 
wellashis profetfion. Mr. W. is of opinion, that Clofterman was 
a very moderate performer, his colouring ftrong but heavy, and 
his piftures without any idea of grace. To this cenfure we 
cannot affent ; and he may find it very difficult to bring 
fome of the ableft connoiff-urs to agree with him in his ideas 
of grace, which, if the reader will pardon a fmall pun, Mr. W. 
ii more places than one, feparates from good works. Hemfkirk, 
fo univerfally admired, is little mere than named by Mr. W. 

as 
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as being a buffoon painter, and patronized by lord’ Ro- 
chefter,whom we fuppofe to be the tory high-flying lord Ro- 
chefter, uncle to queen Anne. Sir John Medina is mentioned 
by Mr. W. but not with that ec/at due to his merit, which 
might have raifed him in any other country than Scotland, 
where he painted, to a reputation equal, if not fuperior, to 
Kneller. Both of them were alike unequal in their works; but’ 
Medina appears to have been the greater genius: and the moft 
applauded of Kneller’s pieces cannot come in competition with 
the moft finifhed of his. Mr. W. gives two good reafons why 
this great painter did not make a figure. The firft is, that he 
painted in Scotland, where he died when he was but 5z years of 
age. The next is, that he had a family of twenty children to 
provide for by his pencil. Mr. W. if we miftake not, has 
omitted Aikman, Medina’s difciple, who died young, and in 
the few works he left, difcovered a gracefulnefs of attitude and 
compofition hardly to be met with in thofeof any of his cotem- 
poraries ; but all his pi€tures want finifhing. 

We fhall pafs over the accounts of Laroon, Pembroke, 
Le Piper, and Sadler, as having little or nothing charatteriftical 
to recommend them ; only that Le Piper rambled to Grand 
Cairo. Mr. W. gives us a very contemptible idea of the famous 
Godfrey Schalken, the favourite of the Englith holiday-pilgrims, 
in their vifits to Windfor, where two of his pictures in the gal- 
lery are more admired than thofe of .all the painters Mr. 
W. has mentioned, ‘ Schalken once drew king William, 
but as the piece was to be by candle-light, he gave his ma- 
jefty the candle to hold, till the tallow ran down upon his fin- 
gers.’ We are afraid that Mr. W. has done no fervice to his 
anecdotizing charaéter, by this ftory, as that monarch always 
difcovered a remarkable averfion to tallow candles, and was par- 
ticularly fond of pinching the wax off the tapers that were be- 
fore him. We hope Mr. W. will revife this life before a fecond 
edition of his book is publifhed. A number of foreign artifts 
follow Schalken, and particular mention is made of one John 
Van Wyck, who was an excellent painter of battles and hunt- 
ings. ‘Two bithops who were painters are but jult mentioned, 
as are two ladies, Sufan Penelope Rofe, and Mary More, who 
both of them had fome merit in painting. 

One John Buihinell, a very extraordinary genius, leads up the 
train of ftatuaries, in king William’s time. He undertook to 
fabricate a Trojan horfe, to demonftrate the poflibility of Virgil’s 
ftory. It was to be made of timber, and covered with ftucco. 
The head contained twelve men fitting round a table; the eyes 
ferved for windows: but, before it was half completed, it was 
overfet and demolifhed by a ftorm of wind; nor could he be 

perfuaded 
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perfuaded to ereé it again, though two vintners, who had con- 
tracted with him to ule his horfe as a drinking booth, offered to 
defray the expences. He entered into other projeéts, which 
hurt his fortune, and difordered his brain. Of the other archi- 
tects in king William’s time very little is faid. 

Our author juftly takes notice that, excepting Kneller, hardly 
a painter of note lived in the reign of queen Anne, though 
fruitful of heroes, poets, and authors; and Weftminfter-abbey 
tefiifes there were no eminent ftatuaries. Pelegrini is the firft 
painter mentioned, but without any note either of excellence or 
indifference. Marco Rizzi follows, in whom Mr. W. thinks 
there is little merit, his colouring being chalky and without 
force. Bogdane, a Hungarian, was excellent in painting fruits, 
flowers, and birds, Claret, Murray, and Howard, are record- 
ed, but not characterized as painters; and all we know of Par- 
mentier is, that he drew many pictures in Yorkthire and other 
parts of England, and thar, in 1730, he was buried in St. Paul’s 
Covent- garden, VanderVaart, after being famous for reprefenta- 
tions of partridges, dead game, and {till life, became at laft a 
picture-cobbler, and got more money by that than he did by 
painting. Boit was famous for his portraits in enamel; and 
Mr. W. gives an anecdote of a large plate he was to paint of 
the queen, prince George, the duke of Marlborough, prince 
Eugene, and the other chief perfonages, both male and female, 
of queen Anne’s court, for which he had 1700]. advanced to 
him ; but the undertaking mifgave, Beit was broken, and was 
obliged to retire to France, where he received a penfion from the 
regent of 250!. a year, where he died in 1726. Mr. W. does 
not himfelf feem to believe the whole of thofe wonderful anec- 
dotes, and therefore it would be unjuft to charge him with the 

improbabilities attending them. 

Kither Mr. W. or Mr. Vertue have been grofsly impofed up- 
on in the following anecdote of Lewis Croffe. ‘ This Croffe 
repaired a little oidure of the queen of Scots in the poffeffion 
of duke Hamilron, and was ordered to make it as handfome as 
he could. It feems a round face was his idea of perfect beauty, 
but it happened not to be Mary’s fort of beauty. However, it was 
believed a genuine pi€ture, and inmumerable copies were made 
fromit. It is the head in biack velvet trimmed with ermine.” 

The picture in poffeiiion of the Hamilton family, is, perhaps, 
the only original one now in the world, of Mary queen of Scots, 
while fhe was the wife of Francis the fecond. It is finely paint- 
ed, but feems never to have been re-touched, and had been fet 
with diamonds, when prefented to the duke of Chatelerault. 
‘The idea of the head is fo different from that which is called 
qucea Mary, at Chifwick, that it renders the genuinenefs of the 

latter 
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Jatter ‘very queftionable *; though fome pi&tures of the fame 
princefs, during her imprifonment in England, after the turned 
fat and unwieldy, and her eyes funk, are undoubted originals. 
As to the head in black velvet tipt with ermine, the real ftory 
of it is as follows. A life of Mary being to be publifhed in 
French, the author applied to a Scotch gentleman at Paris (the 
chevalier Ramfay, if we rightly remember) to write to Scotland 
for a drawing of queen Mary. None of the duke of Hamilton’s 
family being on the fpot, the houfekeeper did not think 
he was at liberty to fuffer the pi€ture to be copied; and the 
painter to whom the commiffion was fent, rather than difap- 
point either himfelf or his correfpondent, took the drawing for 
the plate which Mr. W. mentions, from a jolly black girl, a 
baker’s daughter in the neighbourhood. ‘This is an anecdote 
that may be depended on, and the truth of it may be evinced 
by merely infpeéting the picture at Hamilton-houfe. 

Bird is mentioned by Mr. W, in the contemptuous manner 
his performances deferve. But perhaps our connoiffeur is too 
fevere upon fir John Vanbrugh, as an archite&t; whofe name is 
the laft celebrated in this volume, which is to be followed by an- 
other, tocomplete our author’s defign. 





Arr. VII. 4 Catalogue of Engravers, who have been born, or re- 
fided inEngland; dige/fed by Mr. Horace Walpole from the 


MSS. of Mr. George Vertue ; to which is added an Account of 
the Life and Works of the latter. to. Pr. 135s. 


R, W. is undoubtedly right in his obfervation, that en- 
graving was known in England long before the reign of 

James 1. Geminie is the firft engraver recorded by our au- 
thor, who fays he worked upon anatomical and obftretic figures. , 
Remigius and Francis Hogenbergh are next mentioned, as be- 
ing the firft engravers of heads in England; and one Dr. Wil- 
liam Cunningham, a phyfician of Norwich, in 1559, dedicated 
a book, with feveral of his own engravings in it, to the Jord 
Dudley, afterwards earl of Leicefter. Our author’s account of 
Aggas, who engraved upon wood a view of London, is enter- 
taining ; but were it now recoverable, it would give us no 
greater information, if it was printed in the year 1560, than 
feveral views and plans of the fame and older dates, which very 
poflibly neither Mr. W. nor Mr. Vertue ever faw, but are now 





* Andrew Hay, the picture-merchant ufed to fay, that he 
remembered the time when the thiftle and the rofe, inthe hand 
of this figure, were added to the painting, to make it pafs for 
Mary queen of Scots. 


2 extant. 
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extant. The ftories concerning Humphry Cole and John Bettes, 
two engravers, can be acceptable to none but an antiquary, who 
has upon him the rage of anecdote-hunting. Saxton, according 
to Mr. W. was the firft who engraved a fet of maps for the coun- 
ties of England and Wales, and therefore deferves more praife 
than our author has thought proper to beftow upon him. 

Mr. W. mentions Theodore de Brie, who undoubtedly was an 
early as wellas an excellent engraver, but he knows not whether he 
was a Hollander ora German. Had Mr. W. looked farther than 
the notes of Mr. Vertue (who very poflibly did not underftand 
Latin) for his information, he would have found a very ready fo- 
lution to his doubt, as de Brie or Bry, both in his dedications 
and title-pages of his works, defigns himfelf Theodorus de Bry 
Leodienfis, &F civis Francofurtenfis; that is, a native of Liege and 
a citizen of Francfort. Had Mr. W. given himfelf rhe trouble 
to have infpected farther into the volume which contains the 
plates he has quoted, thofe of Virginia, he would have found that 
de Bry not only lived in London, but there contracted an inti- 
mate familiarity with de Morgues, who fold him the drawings 
from which he executed the fine plates of the manners of the 
Floridans; and that de Bry, who was avery honeft man, and 
paid the widow of de Morgues the ballance that was due to her, 
brought up all his fons to the bufinefs of engraving. Mr. W. 
ought likewife to have taken notice, that though White, or, as 
de Bry calls him, Wyth, was fent to Virginia by queen Eliza- 
beth, yet all the drawings he made was at the expence of fir 
Walter Raleigh ; that he went along with fir Richard Greenville; 
and that Hackluit, a clergyman of Oxford, who was himfelf in 
Virginia, and publifhed the voyages, procured White’s drawings 
for de-Bry, who carried them to Francfort, and, together with 
his fons, engraved and publifhed them at hisown expence. 

After de Bry follow the names ofa number of engravers, 
and a catalogue of their works; but they are fo infigni- 
ficant, that Mr. W. is in the right not to trouble himfelf 
about their characters or abilities. He mentions one John 
Payne, who, he fays, was recommended to Charies I. and was 
the firft Englifhman who diftinguifhed himfelf by the graver, 
and would have fhone among the moft eminent of his profeffion, 
had his application been equal to his genius; but he died in in- 
digence, before he was forty years of age. Here we are obliged 
again to pafs over a great number of engravers, moft of them 
foreigners, either obfcure or mean artifts, till we come to two 
Englifh names, Barlow and Gaywood, the latter of whofe heads, 
Mr. W. thinks, may be miftaken for thofe of his mafter Hol- 
lar. Mr. Francis Place is mentioned as a gentlemaa artift and 


intimate acquaintance of Mr. Ralph Thorefby, author of Du- 
catus 
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catus Leodienfis, a famous virtuofo. Mr. William Lodge, a 
merchant, was another gentleman artift; and having travelled 
into Italy, engraved many heads of eminent painters, as he 
did, upon his return, fome of Dr. Lifter’s thells; but died when 
he was but forty years of age. ‘ Thorefby (fays Mr. W.), whe 
amidft his puerile or anile ideas, could not avoid the fupertti- — 
tion of dreams, related to my author, that Lodge being on a 
fifhing-party at Mr. Boulter’s at Stank near Harwood, dreamed 
[it feems he had never dreamed before and Thorefby quotes Mr, 
Locke for another mononeirift] that he fhould be buried at 
Harwood-church. This vexed him, as he had deftined his fe- 
pulture at Gifburn near Craven by his mother. A dream is 
nothing without the completion: Lodge died at Leeds ; but as 
the herfe pafled by Harwood, the carriage broke; the coffin 
was damaged, and the dream happily fulfilled, the corpfe being 
interred in the choir there, Aug. 27, 168g.’ 

Fairthorne is, by Mr. Walpole, defervedly accounted one of 
the moft capital engravers that has appeared in this country. 
He was a royalift, fuffered for the king, retired to France, re- 
turned to England, married, got children, kept a print-thop, 
quitted it, worked for bookfellers, and at laft the misfortunes of 
his fon broke his heart, in 1691. Mr. W. has given us a ca- 
talogue of his works, and thofec/ his fon. Lombart, a fo- 
reigner, worked in England, and was famous for his twelve half- 
lengths from Vandyke, which are adinirable pieces. The famous 
prince Rupert, general and nephew to Charles I. makes.a 
fhining figure in our author’s catalogue, as being the inventor 
of mezzotinto. Credulity is not peculiar to the vulgar, it 
creeps into the works of connoiffeurs; and Mr. W. himéfelf, 
without any mark of reprobation, has given us from Mr. Ver- 
tue, who had it from Mr. Killigrew, who had it from Mr, Eve- 
lyn, the following moft ridiculous account of the difcovery of 
mezzotinto: ‘ It happened (fays he) in his retirement at 
' Bruffels, after the cataitrophe of his uncle. Going out early 
one morning, he obferved the centinel at fome diftance from his 
poft, very bufy doing fomething to his piece, The prince atked 
what he was about! He replied, the dew had fallen in the 
night, had made his fufil rufty, and that he was fcraping and 
cleaning it. The prince looking at it, was ftruck fomething 
like a figure eaten into the barril, with innumerable little holes 
clofed together, like friezed work on gold or filver, part of which - 
the fellow had fcraped away. 


} * One knows not whata meer good officer would have faid on 
fuch an accident; if a fafhionable officer, he might have damn- 
ed the poor fellow and given him a fhilling; but the Genie f2- 
cond en experiences from {fo trifling an accident conceived mezzo- 


tinto. 
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tinto. The prince concluded that fome contrivance might be 
found to cover a brafs plate with fuch a grained ground of fine 
prefied holes, which would undoubtedly give an impreffion all 
black, and that by fcraping away proper parts, the fmooth 
fuperficies would leave the reft of the paper white. Communi- 
cating this idea to Warner Vaillant, a painter whom he main- 
tained, they made feveral experiments, and at lait invented a 
fteel roller, cut with tools to make teeth like a file or rafp, with 
projecting points, which effectually produced the black grounds ; 
thofe being icraped away and diminifhed at pleafure, left the 
gradations of light.’ 

It is the more furprizing that the above fable fhould fali from 
any man who has feen Rembrandt’s manner and his prints (which 
is mentioned by Mr. W. himfelf), efpecially his hundred-guilder 
print, which takes from the prince all pretence to the honour 
of being the original inventor of mezzotinto ; though it is cer- 
tain he improved, or, as fome connoiffeurs perhaps may chufe 
to call it, altered the manner of Rembrandt, whofe fecret it is 
not impoflible he might have learned. * But (fays Mr. W.) 
there is no account of the latter making ufe of a method at all 
like that practifed for mezzotintos.’ Had there been any fuch 
account, Rembrandt’s manner would have been no fecret; but 
ocular infpection baffles the ableft critics. Mr. W. ranks Mr. 
Evelyn, one of the greateft virtuofi of his age in almoft all the 
arts, among his engravers; and brings David Loggan from Hol- 
Jand into England, with a number of other artifts, to grace his 
catalogue. The next confiderable artift celebrated by Mr. W. 
is Robert White, an Englifhman, who had an admirable talent 
in hitting likeneffes, and who was himfelf an excellent dravghtf- 
man: of his works we havea long, uninftructive, catalogue. 
Winftanley, who was killed by the fall of the Eddiftone-light- 
houfe, which he himfelf projeéted, is ranked as an engraver 
as well as painter, but not with that diftinGion which is due to 
his great merit, The fame may be faid of Mr. Sturt, who cer- 
tainly was an excellent engraver; at leaft fome good prints have 
been publifhed with his name, though Mr. W. allows him no 
great merit. The account of Ifaac Becket brings down the ca- 
talogue of engravers to the year 1700, which opens with Mr. 
John Stnith, who, Mr. W. very jultly fays. ‘ was the beft mez- 
zotinter that has appeared, who united foftnefs with ftrength, 
and finifhed with freedom.’ 

The account'we have from ourcompiler of this great artift’s life 
is very meagre; but the catalogue of his works, which are 
mentioned as capital, is judicious and well chofen. Mr. W 
in our opinion, does not fo much juftice to the next artilt he 


mentions, Simon Gribelin, who undoubtedly was an engraver 
of 
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of fingular merit; but that very fingularity which Mr. W, calls 
finicalnefs, though others may term it neatnefs, feems to lower 
Gribelin in our author’s opinion, which we cannot think will 
be univerfally afflented to. From the account of fir Nicholas Do- 
rigny, we can conceive no great opinion of his genius, though 
we are told that his engravings of Raphael’s Tranfigura- 
tion raifed his reputation above all the matters of that time. 
His prints of the Cartoons that were at Hampton Court, are 
well known, It appears that he was encouraged by the lord- 
treafurer Oxford; but Dorigny demanding four or five thoufand 
pounds for the execution, they were undertaken by fubfcription 
at four guineas a fett; that when, by the help of others, they 
were completed, he prefented a fett of them, in 1719, to king 
George i. other two to the prince and princefs of Wales, who 
rewarded him with a gold medal; and fo high did the Englith 
munificence extend to artifts at that time, that the duke of 
Devonfhire remitted to Dorigny for four years the intereft of 
four hundred pounds, which he had borrowed of him, and 
procured him the honour of knighthood. Such tides of wealth 
and honours flowing in upon Dorigny, there can be no doubt 
that he was mafter of between ninety and an hundred pounds, 
to pay the fees of the heralds office, efpecially as Mr. W. does 
not inform us who paid them for him. Dupuis and du Boft, two 
French engravers, who ferved as journeymen to Dorigny, are 
next mentioned ; but we think that the merit of du Guernier, 
which was infinitely fuperior to that of all the three, and whofe 
beft works will always be reckoned equal to thofe of any man in 
his way and time, by all judges of compofition, is greatly under- 
rated by our author. We cannot underftand why Van Gunit, 
who never was in England, is placed in this catalogue; and 
why Houbraken, who certainly was, is omitted. Mr. W, pays 
a grateful tribute of remembrance to his old mafter, Bernard 
Lens, the painter in water-colours, and fon to the drawing- 
mafter and mezzotinto-fcraper of the fame rag? but we muft 
think Mr. Scotin to be an abier artift than Mr. W. allows him 
tobe. We agree with our author in the encomiums he beftows 
on the younger Faber, the mezzotinter ; who, by the bye, had 
an excellent talent in correGting with his black lead pencil the 
miftakes of the likenefles which he fcraped. We join with our 
author in thinking Simon an excellent artift in the mezzotinto 
way; but we believe, that upon enquiry it will be found thar 
Boitard was born in England, his father being a Frenchman and 
a ftay-maker, living oppofite to Durham-yard. Baron is next 
mentioned, as having gone to law for the plates of the ftory 
of Ulyfles, after the defigns of Rubens in the colle@ion of Dr. 
Mead; tho’ Mr. W. has negleéted to inform us that, notwith- 
fianding 
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ftanding the great name of Rubens, thefe defigns were moft 
wretched things. Gravelot, whom Mr. W. next mentions, 
we apprehend, defigned (and engraved many of ) the cuts for 
Theobald’s edition of Shakefpear, and not for that of fir Tho- 
mas Hanmer, which were chiefly defigned by Mr. Hayman. We 
agree with Mr. W. in the encomiums he beftows upon Meflieurs 
Pine and Pond. 

When Mr. W. mentioned Mr, Strange as being at the top of 
his profeflion in Great Britain, we are furprifed he fhould omit 
Cooper, who laft year publifhed a print from Vandyke’s pifture 
of the Family of Charles I. and who, having ftudied under 
the fame mafter with Strange, falls fhort of him only becaufe 
the latter left the fchool before the other was of age to enter it. 
That we may not feem to fall into the error of partial judgment, 
we muft refer our readers, for our vindication, to his print of a 
Madona and Child, to be publifhed in a few days, from an ori- 
ginal of Correggio, the drawing of which we have feen; and the 
public will foon have an opportunity to judge of it, at one of 
the enfuing exhibitions of our artifts. 

We cannot think Vivares fuperior to Woollet ; and Mr. W. 
ought to have made a quadrumvirate of mezzotinters, by add- 
ing the name of the deceafed Mr. Frye to thofe of the three 
living enes he has particularifed. Our author’s Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors exhibits, in its frontifpiece, a fpe- 
cimen of Grignion’s abilities as an engraver, which ought to 
have entitled him to fome notice in this catalogue. Canot, for 
fea-pieces, has certainly great merit; and we fhould have been 
glad if fome'of the heads in this work had been engraved by Ra- 
venet, Ryland, and Aliamet, none of whom are noticed by Mr.W, 

This account of engravers is fintihcd by what Mr. W. calls 
the life of Mr. George Vertue, extra&ed from his own memoirs ; 
but as dry and as unentertaining in its events as that of any 
tradefman Mr. W. could have pitched upon within the bills of 
mortality. It feemsVertue did not begin to fhine till fome of his 
ableft contemporary engravers were dead. This circumftance 
draws from Mr. W. the following exclamation, which, if not un- 
intelligible, is at leaft myftical, ‘ Shade of Scaliger, which of 
your works owed its olory to a dearth of genius among your co- 
temporaries?’ In fhort, Mr. Vertue’slife is, in fa&, only a hiftory 
of his works, and the patrons who encouraged him, all which 
is well known to our virtuofi readers, Mr. W. leaves us in the 
dark with regard to his execution as an artift, but owns, that he 
was excelled by Houbraken as an engraver of heads. The cata- 
logue of Vertue’s works our author has given us, is long, but, to 
our own knowledge, very imperfect, as many even of his capital 


ones are omitted, 
Upon 
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Upon the whole, we do not clearly comprehend the cui bono 
of this publication, as it is fo ineffeétdal for fatisfying that ra- 
tional curiolity fot diftihguifhing between the merits and des 
merits, the faults and the extellencies, the originality and the 
imitations, of the capital painters and engravers mentioned by 
Mr. W. He has not, from the beginning to the end of his 
performance, given us any other than captious pofitive opinions, 
fometimes againft the evidence of common fenfe, which ought 
to be, and always will be, the true touch-ftone of the graphi- 
cal art, and which, in fome meafure, he might have done; 
notwithftanding the inconfiftency of bis plan, which is either 
too narrow or too large; for we cannot comprehend what right 
fuch a number of foreigners, as he mentions, have to be ac- 
counted Englith artifts, only becaufe the luft of licre drew 
them for a few months, or perhaps years, to this cduntry. To 
conclude : we moft fincerely with that Mr. W. who has been fo 
fevere upon the works of our moft celebrated engravers, had, 
from the great lights he poffeffes, enabled us to form a more 
favourable judgment of the plates that adorn his work. 


; 
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Arr. VIL. The Hiffory of the Ruffian Empire under Peter the 
Great. By M. de Voltaire. Vol. II, 8vo. Pr. 5s. Nourfe. 


E have already * given an account of the firit volume of 

this work, and the tranflation of it. ‘Towards the clofé 

of the former, we obferved that it is inferior in fpirit, precifion, 

and conneétion tg the author’s Hiftory of Charles XII. of Swe- 

den ; and that the two hiftories were not very confiflent with 

each other. The fecond volume, now before us; confirms our 

opinion, as it eftablifhes the glory of the author’s Ruffian hero 

at the expence of the Swede, whofe memory was before fo 
much ennobled by his pen. 

This volume opers with a preface, in which the author cor- 
reéts certain miftakes, and vindicates certain paflages of thé 
former ; and the body of the work begins with a narrative of 
the famous campaign upon the Pruth, in which the czar was 
indebted to the good fenfe and prefence of mind of his wife Ca- 
therine, afterwards his emprefs and fucceffor, for his own pre- 
fervation and that of his army. It muft be acknowledged; 
that Voltaire has here fucceeded as well in the intricate, as he 
always does in the .flriking parts of hiftoty. He has laid dowri 
a rational account of the motives which determined the Turkifli 
vizir, whom-he reprefents, contrary to the general ftream of 





* See vol. X. p. 397. and vol. xi. 245. 
Vou. XVII. February, 1764. Li hiftorians; 
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hiftorians, as being a man of virtue and abilities, to agree to 
the pacification they had concluded. We learn that Catherine 
herfelf did not go to the vizir; that the management of the 
negociation was committed to an intelligent officer, who car- 
ried a letter from marfhal Sheremetoff to Mahomet Baltagi,. 
the vizir, who ‘ only reminded the vizit of fome overtures 
of peace made by the Porte, through the channel of the Eng- 
‘Jifh and Dutch minifters at the beginning of the campaign, 
when the divan demanded the ceflion of the citadel and harbour 
of Taganroc, which had been the real caufes of the war. 

‘ No aofwer being received from the grand vizir within fome 
hours, it was apprehended that the bearer had been killed, or 
was detained by the Turks: therefore a fecond exprefs was 
difpatched, with a duplicate.of the letter; a council of war was 
alfo held, at which Catherine affifted ; the refult of it was as 
follows, and figned by ten general officers. 

‘« Should the vizir not accept of the conditions offered ; 
fhould he infift on our laying down our arms, and furrendering 
at difcretion ; it is the unanimous opinion of all the generals 
and minifters, that an attempt be made for breaking through 
the enemy.’ 
© In confequence of this refolution, a trench was thrown up 
round the baggage, and the Ruffians had advanced within a 
hundred paces of the Turkifh army; when at length the grand 
vifir proclaimed a fufpenfion of arms,’ 

The above-mentioned refolution, and other circumftances, 
related by Mr. Voltaire, fuficiently clears up and vindicates 
Baltagi’s conduct, who, according to our author, inflead of 
being put to death, as has been commonly afferted, by his ma- 
fter’s order, was only difmiffed from his poft, on account of the 
difficulties raifed about the reftitution of Afoph, and fent as go- 
vernor to the ifland of Mytilene. The author then proceeds to 
the marriage of the czarowitz, Peter’s eldeft fon, and the fo- 
lemn declaration of Peter’s own marriage with Catherine; and 
then we are entertained with the following anecdote. 

‘ The following relation 1 find in a curious manufcript of a 
perfon, at that time in the czar’s fervice, and who {peaks as an 
eyé-witnels. 

‘ Anenvoy from king Auguftus to the czar, returning to 
Drefden through Courland, overheard in an inn a man, whofe 
apparel betraying neceflitous circumftances, was the caufe of his 
being treated with that contempt and infult, to which fuch a 
condition is too often expofed. The ftranger with proper re- 
fentment faid to them, that could he but once come to the 
fpeech of the czar, they who made fo free with him, would 
change their note, as at that prince’s court he fould find greater 
friedds than was imagined, ‘At 
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« At this the envoy had the curiofity to queftion the: perfon 
who pretended to fuch intereft at court; and on his vague ane 
fwers, viewing him more attentively, he thought thatin many 
of his features he difcerned fome refemblance to the emprefs. 
Arritiog at Drefden, he could not forbear writing to a friend 
at Peterfburg, about this adventure. The letter was fhewn to 
the czar, who fent inftru€tions to prince Repnin, governor of 
Riga, to make inquiry after the man mentioned in the letter s 
and by the diligence of a perfov, whom the prince difpatched 
to Mittau in Courland, he was found out, His name, he faid, 
was Charles Scavronfki; he was fon toa Lithuanian gentle- 
man who had been killed in the Polith wars, leaving two chil- 
dren in the cradle, a boy and a girl; both had no education |. 
but from nature, being deftitute of every thing. Scavronfki 
having been feparated from his fifter in their childhood, all he 
knew of her was, that fhe had been taken at Marienburg in 
1704, and he believed her fiill to be with prince Menzikoff, 
in whofe family he imagined fhe might have mended her condi- 
tion. 

‘ Prince Repnin, according to exprefs orders from his mafter, 
had Scavronfki brought to Riga, under pretence of fome {tate- 
crime; and a kind of charge being drawn up againft him, he 
was fent under a ftrong guard to Peterfburg, but with direc- 
tions that he fhould be well ufed on the road, 

« At Peterfburg, he was immediately carried to a fteward of 
the czar’s, named Shepleff, who being inftruéted in the part 
he was to aét, drew from this man feveral particulars relating. 
to his condition, after which he told him, that the charge fent 
againft him from Riga, was of a very ferious nature, but that 
he fhould have fair play ; that his beit way would be to prefent 
to his majefty a petition, which fhould be drawn up in his 
name, and that ways and means fhould be found out for him to 
deliver it himfelf. 

‘ The ngxt day the czar dining with Shepleff, as had been 
concerted, Scavronfki was brought before him: his anfwers to 
the czar’s queftions being perfectly natural and confiftent, Pe- 
ter was fully convinced of his being the very brother of the cza- 
rina. In their childhood they had both been in Livonia; all . 
Scavronfki’s anfwers to the czar’s queftions perfe&ly coincided 
with what his fpoufe had told him about her birth, and thé 
early misfortunes of her life. 

‘The czar having now no longer any doubt about Scavron- 
fki, propofed to bis fpoufe the day following to go and dine 
at Mr. Shepleff’s: after dinner, he ordered Scavronfki to be 
brought in; he appeared in the fame clothes which he had 
worn in his journey, it being the czar’s order that he fhould 

L2 not 
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not be feen in any other garb than that to which his misfor- 
tunes had habituated him. 

. © He again queftioned him before his confort, and, accord- 
ing to the maoufcript, on fnifhing his queftion, he faid thefe 
very words: ‘* This man is thy brother ;. come, Charles, kifs 
the emprefs’s hand, and embrace thy fifter.” 

We cannot difmi(s this.anecdote, which, by the bye, is very 
unauthenticated, without obferving that it was pretty extraor- 
dinary that Chailes Scavronfki, who feems to be fenfible that 
he had a friend at court, did not, upon his firft being taken into 
cuftody, immediatnly declare his relation to the czarina, which 
probably would have prevented, or at leaft mitigated, his con- 
finement, and. the difgraceful manner in which he was carried 
before the czar. In thort, without queftioning that Catherine 
might have found out a brother, the furprifing part of this 
anecdote is deftroyed by our author’s own reflection, ‘* Had 
Charles (fays he) known himfelf to be brother to fuch a per- 
fonage, he would not have delayed fo many years making him- 
felf known.”” The taking of Stetin, and the well known ob- 
ftinacy of Charles XII. while in Turkey, the refignation and 
imprifonment of Staniflaus, with the diftrefs of the regency of 
Sweden for money, next fucceed in our author’s narrative. He 
informs us, that when Sparre, who was employed by that re- 
gency to folicit money at the court of France, failed in his fo- 
licitations there, he was unexpectedly and voluntarily fupplied, 
by Bernard the French banker, with fix hundred thou{and livres ; 
and that Bernard afteswards told de Torcy, * I have given Swe- 
den two hundred thoufand crown on your aecount, you will order 
me payment when you are able,’ As. the chronology of this 
anecdote coincides with the crifis of Lewis X1V.’s extreme dif- 
trefies, when the tenth part of the money here mentioned 
would have been a feafonable fupply to. him, we mutt, for very 
obvious reafons, fufpend our belief of the faét. 

In this volume we have avery curious, clear, and, we believe,, 
true detail of the rife and negotiations of the famous baron 
Goertz. A great part of what follows, concerning the czar’s 
travels, the proceedings againit his eldeft fon, and other mat- 
ters well knowa to tbe public, have little of novelty to recom- 
mend them; but all are delivered im that fprightly manner 
which characterifes whatever falls from Voltaire’s pen. He is at 
great pains to vindicate the emprefs Catherine from having bad 
any hand in forwarding her hufband’s death; but when we con- 
fider into what a brute he degenerated, and that every moment 
of her own life was precarious, the reafons he has given feent 
not altogether conclufive, efpecially when we refleé&t upon the 
powerful but fecret party that had been formed in Catherine’s 
favour. Upos. 
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Upon the whole, the new materials that offer themfelves in 
‘this volume are very thin; and it is evident, by the many ftale 
occurrences introduced, how much puzzled the author mutt 
have been in giving it the form of a book inftead of a pamphlet’; 
for he bas fwelled it with what he calls original papers, which 
are either of very little confequence, or were publithed tong be- 
fore this work appeared. As to the tranflatien of this volume, 
it is better than that of the firft, and its auther lias been happy 
enough in feveral places to hit off the manner of the original. 





Art. IX. Dialogues on the Ufes of Foreign Travel ; confidered as a 
Part of an Englith Gentleman's Education ; between Lord Shafte(- 
bury avd Mr. Locke. By the Editor of Moral and Political Dia- 
logues. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Od. Millar. 


HE public are indebted for this performance to a gentle- 

man who has already embellifhed feveral parts of litera- 
ture with peculiar fuccefs. His Effay upon Chivalry and Ro- 
mance, together with his Moral and Political Dialogues, have 
been generally admired ; and while Horace’s Art of Poetry con- 
tinties to pleafe the refined reader, it is probable that his'beft 
commentator, Mr. Hurd, will fhare in the applaufe. The 
work before us is written with all that elegance of ftyle and ‘ac~ 
curacy of reafoning, for which this agreeable writer-is celebrat- 
ed, and upon a fubjeé& peculiarly interetting, the education 
of our youth, 

The topic debated upon in thefe Dialogues, is, whether a 'do- 
meftic or a foreign education be the moft proper to fit a young 
gentleman for the moral and focial duties of life. The argu 
ment for foreign travel is fuppofed to be fupported by lord 
Shaftesbury; that for domeftic education, by Mr. Locke. The 
author happily encugh imitates the peculiar manner of expref- 
fion and caft of thought, for which the combatants are both 
remarkable. Shaftesbury is elegant, metaphorical, and fond of 
making new words to exprefs known ideas ; Locke feems to 
difdain thofe ornaments, fatisfied with perfpicuity of ftyle and 
ftrength of reafoning. As in almott all polemic writings the 
weaker fide is brought in to give the firlt blow, fo here lord 
Shaftesbury begins the combat in defence of his favourite fy- 
ftem of education. He urges the neceffity of our youth Jook- 
ing beyond their owz into other combinations and focieties, 
that fo as their views enlarge, they may be enabled to fhake off 
their local prejudices. He expatiates upon the rudenefs of our 
home-bred Britifh youth in particular, their fordid vices, theic 


prepoffeffions, and aukward behaviour. 
L 3 | ‘ They 
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‘ They retain fo much of their Saxon or Norman’ charaéter, 
that their -nobleft pailion is that of the chace; and their fondeft 
purfuit, a horfe-race, or other ruftic diverfion. Their ideas 
are all taken from the ftable or kennel; and they have hardly 
words for any other fort of converfation. 

* Ja conjunction with this habit, or in dire& confequence of 

it, they plunge themfelves into the brutalities of the bottle and 
table, Having little ufe of the faculty of thinking or difcourfing 
on any reafonable fubje&, they care not how foon they difable 
themfelves for either. To this end, their furloins are of fove- 
reign effec&t: and if any part of the divine particle be ftill un- 
fubdued, they quench it forthwith tn the ftrongeft wines, or, 
which fuits their tafte and defign beft, in their own country Ii- 
quor, : 
‘ This fottifh debauch leads to others. My young mafter will 
bedenied no animal gratification, And thus low intrigues, and 
vulgar amours follow of courfe, in which the fum of his refined 
pieafures is, at length, completed. 

‘The reft of his life runs on in this drowzy tenour; unlefs 
perhaps you except thofe intervals, which can hardly be called 
lucid, when his half-clofed underftanding feems ftunned, rather 
than awakened, by party-rage, election-bultle, and the noile 
of faction. | 

‘ Admirable patriots thefe! and ufefuller citizens by far, than 
if they had acquired fome relith of temperance, decency, and 
reafon in foreign courts, and the more improved focieties of 
Europe! | , 

* But fuppofe our young gentleman to have efcaped this fordid 
tafte, and by better luck than‘ordinary to have finifhed his home- - 
education without much injury to his morals. .Nay, fuppofe bim 
ato be inared, in good time, to better difcipline, ‘and to have 
had the advantage of what is called amongit us, by a violent fi- 
gure of fpeech, aJliberal education. 

« To put the cafe at the beft, fuppofe him, to have been well 
whipped through one of our public fchoolsy and to come full 
fraught, at length, with Latin and Gieek,, from his college, 
You fee him now, onthe verge of the world, and juft ready to 
ftep into it. But, good heaveas, with what principles and 
manners! His fpirit broken’ by: the fervile awe of: pedants, 
and his body unfathioned by the genteeler exercifes! . Timid at 
the fame time, and rude; illiberal and ungracefal ! An abfurd 
compound of abject fentiments, and bigoted. notions, on the 
one hand ; and of clownifh, coarfe, ungainly demeanour, on 
the other! Inaword, both in mind and perfon, the fartheft 
in the world from any thing that is handfome, gentlemanlike, 
or of ufe and acceptatica in good company! 

; ‘ Bring 
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‘ Bring but one of thefé grown boys into a circle of well- 
bred people, fuch as his rank and fortune entitle him, and in 
a manner oblige him, to live with. And fee how forbidding 
his air, how imbaraffed all his looks and motions! “His auk- 
ward attempts at civility would provoke labghter, if, again, his 
raftic painful bafhfulnefs did not excite one’s pity. What won- 
der if the young man, under thefe circumftances, is glad to 
fhrink away, as foon as poflible, from fo conftraining a fitua- 
tion; and to feek the low fociety of his inferiors, at leaft of fuch 
as himfelf among his equals, where he can be at eafe, and give 
a loofe to his unformed and diforderly behaviour! 

‘But now, on the other hand, let a young gentleman, who 
has been trained abroad; who has been accuftomed to the fight 
and converfation of men; who haslearnt his exercifes, has fome 
ufe of the languages, and has read his Horace or Homer ia 
good company: let fuch an one, at his return, make his ap-, 
pearance in the beft focieties ; and fee with what eafe, and ad- 
drefs, he fuftains his part in them! how liberal his air and 
manner! how managed and decorous his delivery of himfelf! 
In fhort, how welcome to every body, and how prepared to 
acquit himfelf in the ordinary commerce of the world, and in 
converfation,’ 

To all this declamation Mr. Locke.is teppbled to anfwer with 
his ufual candour and calmnefs, that the bofinefs of all educa-' 
tion is to form the underftanding and f4gulate the heart: that 
travel is unfit to anfwer the firft of rHt¥e purpofes, as it waftes 
that time which fhould be employed ig the acquifition of know- 
lege, in erratic diffipation; and though it may remove fome 
prejudices which every untravelled Englifintan forms in favour 
of | his own country; yet as thefe prejudices terminate generally. 
in fome virtue, it is ina great meafure wrong to difabufé him 
of them. He proceds to fay, That polifhed manners, which travel’ 
is fuppofed to confer, is a vague expreffion, and chiefly introdu- 
ced by the oppofite fex; that they may have advancéd the 
credit of it fomething higher than fuch accomplifhments deferve ; 
and, in fhort, that it may be acquired by a little experience of the 
world, and keeping good company at home, As to a know- 
lege of the world, he adds, that young men are incapable of. 
attaining it at the age in which they are fent abroad to travel; 
and that in fa& this {cience is beft learned fecluded from the 
world. * A young man (we are told) muft know the, world; 
therefore pufh him into the world at ofice, 

‘ I, on the other hand, take upon mie to fay, therefore keep 
him out of that world, as long as you can; and when you commit 
him to it, let the ableft friend or tutor lend him his bett expe- 
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rience to conduct him gradually, cautioufly, imperceptibly inte 
an acquaintance with it. 

‘ You afk the reafon of this myfterious procedure, yet me- 
thinks it fhould be obvious enough. From fixteen to one and 
twenty (a period in which the cares of an ordinary education 
ceafe, or are much relaxed) is that precife feafon of life which 
requires all the attention of the moft vigilant, and all the ad- 
drefs of the wifeft governor. ‘The paffions are then opening ; 
curiofity is awake ; annd the young mind ready to take its ply 
from the feducements of fafhion, and creditable example. 

* Noris this the worft. An education, that deferves the 
name, has inculcated maxims of honour and probity ; has in- 
fpired the nobleft fentiments of moral duty; has imprefied a 
veneration for all the virtues, and an équal horror for all the 
vices, of humanity. 

‘Full of thefe fublime ideas, which his parents, his tutors, his 
books, and even his own ingenuous heart has rendered familiar 
to him, the fatal time is at hand, when our well-inftructed youth 
ig now to make his entrance into the world: but, good God, 
what a world! not that which he has fo long read, or dreatnt of ; 
but’a world, new, ftrange and inconfiftent with all his former 
' notions and expectations. 

‘ He enters this fcene with awe ; and contemplates it with 
altonifhment. . Vice, he fees affured, profperous, and trium- 
phant; virtue, difcounenanced, unfuccefsful, and degraded. 
He joins the firft croud fat prefents itfelf tohim; a loud laugh 
arifes; and the edge of their ridicule is turned on fobriety, 
induftry, honefty, generofity, or fome other of thofe qualities, 
he has hitherto been moft fond of. 

‘ He quits this clamorous fet with difdain; and is glad to 
unite himfelf with another, better drefied, betier mannerec, in 
all refpeéts more fpecious and attraQive. His fimplicity for 
fome time makes him the dupe of this plaufible fociety: but 
their occafional hints, their negligent farcafms, their fallies of 
wit, and polite rgillery on all that he has been accuftomed to 
hold facred, thew him at Jaft that, though he has changed his 
company, he has not mended it. 

‘ This difcovery leads him to another. He attends to the 
lives of thefe well bred people, and finds them of a piece with 
their manners and converfation; fhewy indeed, and on firft 
view, decorous ; but, in effet, deformed by every impotent and 
felfith paffion ; wafted in floth and luxury; in ruinous play ; 
crimjna] intrigues; or at beft unprofitable amufements.’— 

‘In truth 1 cannot fee, if a college be excepted agaioft, 
and the bufinefs be to fee the world, as it is called, why Lop- 


Jon fhould not be efteemed as fit a fcene for the purpofe, as 
any 
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any other great town in Europe. I think it contains as much 
good company as any other, and I doubt whether it be more 
licentious ; or, if it be, there are three reftraints upon it, which, 
1 am fure, will not be found abroad; I mean, “ the parental 
authority ;” ‘* domeftic government; ” and ‘‘ a regard to re- 
putation, under the eye and notice of his friends.” 

Such are the moft material arguments adduced on both fides 
of this important queftion; and we eafily obferve thatit was the 
author’s intention to give Mr. Locke the viétory. Yet, after all, 
we cannot avoid thinking, that Shaftefbury might have faid 
fomething more to the purpofe on his fide of the argument ; he 
is, in fome meafure, made to refemble the man, fomewhere de- 
fcribed by himfelf, who lies down blindfolded, in order to re- 
ceive all the blows laid upon him by his unmerciful antagonift, 
with patience. For, in fa&t, if we confider travel as benefiting 
the philofopher, or adorning the man, we fhall find it attended 
with peculiar advantages. There are few countries that are not 
poffefied of fome things which our own has not: to know thefe, 
and to attempt their importation, is the bufinefs of the philofo- 
pher. So far its benefits are inconteftable. As to its ufe in the 
education of our youth, all that we can fay is, that if it does no- 
thing more, it fills up a few years of a young man’s life with a 
refined amufement, which might probably be taken up in the 
gratification of more vulgar pleafures, had he ftaid at home. 
Mott philofophers err, not t in the juftnefs of their precepts, but 
their improper application: could young men of fortune be in= 
duced, after the age of twenty-one, to {pend their time with the 
fame affiduity and application which they did while under the 
reftraint of tutors, either at college or at home, their remain- 
ing in their own country would probably beft advance their edu- 
cation, But this is not the cafe; they are about that time fet 
free from their governors, and brought with all the appetites 
of youth to follow the feduétions and allurements of ; vice. 
Between the age of twenty-one and twenty five, the life of 
almoft every young man of fortune is generally given to plea- 
fnre; and until our youth are wifer than they feem to be, 
it will ever be the cafe ; the queftion therefore is, what is the 
moft innocent kind of pleafure we fhould procare‘them? Cer- 
tainly that, where variety deftroys any fingle deep impreffion ; 
and where, by filling the imagination with a fucceffion of pleaf- 
ing objecis, the heart has time to fettle on none. A youth 
who comes from the confinement of a college to ‘the liberties 
of our metropolis, generally has his connexions in debauchery 
already made; his fellow-ftudents, who have been fent, like 
him, to finifh their education in town, will be ever ready to 
initiate him into all its myfteries, to thew him life, as it is 

3 called, 
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called, and hedge him round. with flatterers and fharpers ; fo 
that, at the age of twenty-five, he fhall have gone through the 
whole round of indelicate and vulgar fenfuality, Whatever may 
be faid againft travelling, its amufements are, at leaft, more 
harmlefs and more polite than thofe which a domeftic’ pleafuritt 
is able to procare for himfelf. He is treated upon @ footing of 
equality abroad, and thus lofes that fpirit of petty-tyranny, 
which is ever the cafe with thofé bred among their itifetiors. 
The hours that, at home, would mioft probably be fpent in a 
tavern or brothel, are by our young traveller pafled in gding 
from one town to another; his attention, we grant, may all this 
time be employed upon frivolous concerns; but even that is 
better than to have it engaged, as it would be at home, upon 
vicious ones. In a word, (for we would not be too long upon 
this fubje&) ; there is a liberality of thinking, which, whatever 
philofophy may affert to the contrary, we find by experience to 
be attendant on a travelled education ; how this liberality is ac- 
quired, how the human mind, thus, like a river, refines as it 
runs, we fhall not here pretend to enquire. 


>> — 
— 





Art. X. Some Obfervations on Dr. Brown’s Diffrtation on the Rife, 
Union, (Fe. Fe. Fe. of Poetry and Mufick. Ina Letter to Dr, 
B*teee gto. Pr. 25,6d, Johniton. 


VV HEN children amhufe themfelves with building card-houfes 

on a table, they are exceflively pleafed for a while at the 
fight of the noble ftru€ture they have raifed, and, no doubt, ima- 
gine them as lafting as they are agreeable ; but how great is their 
furprize and difappointment, when an unlucky blaft from a 
mifchievous ftander-by puffs them down, and buries all the fu- 
perb edifice in ruins! and thus it frequently happens to rthofe 
grown children, the fyftem-makers and philofophers of all 
ages, who are fo proud of their wonderful difcoveries, and 
plume themfelves on their fancied fuperiority over the reft of 
mankind, till fome bufy inveftigator ftarts up, to examine their 
pretenfions, and expofe the futility of their arguments. When 
the jay is ftripped of his borrowed feathers he finks into his ori- 
ginal nothingnefs, and after being, for a little time, the admi- 
ration of the gaping multitude, becomes the abject of univerfal 
ridicule and contempt, 

We with the obfervations now before us, which feem to be 
the work of a mafterly and judicious writer, may not have 
fome tach effe& with regard to Dr. Brown’s laboured differta- 
tion, which the author of this pamphlet has proved to be but a 


very flimfy and indifferent performance. 
Our 
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Our obferver fets out with remarking that fuch difquifitions 
as Dr. Brown’s, in fpite of the do&torial manner and air of f{ci- 
ence, with which they are introduced, are to be confidered not 
as important inveftigations, but merely as amufing gratifica- 
tions of curiofity: to a man fo confequential as Dr. Brown, this 
method of lowering and debafing the whole fubje&-matter of his 
work, muft be a mortifying circumiftance. « He proceeds to re 
matk, that, how ftrongly foever Dr. Brown’s friends may affert 
in his favour, that his differtation was intended as a part only 
of a vaft aod comprehenfive plan, &c. yet that no ill-grounded 
affertion or defeétive argument can be a ers part of any 
chain of ufeful or folid reafoning. 

‘ I will not take advantage (fays our arch and ingenious ob- 
ferver) of the obvious ridicule which arifes from the fearching 
for the feeds and principles of all the moft refined and tranfport- 
ing poetry of Greece in the dreary wilds of North America 
the tracing the progrefs ofthe embryo from its pun@um faliens to 
its adult fate, with more than anatomical precifion; and even 
foretelling exaétly the feveral changes that muft happen, and 
the periods of them (upon a prefumption that they did happen 
accordingly) : my bufinefs thal] be only with matterof fa&t, and 
I fhail content myfelf with fhewing, that thefe prophecies of the 
paft were not fulfilled.’ 

He then goes on to confider feveral of Dr. B——’s affertions, 
viz. that the mott antient gods among the civilized Greeks were 
their early legiflators, who taught the favage tribes the firft arts 
of life—that melody is the principle to which poetry owes ‘its 
origin—that.it was in republics the dignity of the bard’s cha- 
racter was principally maintained-—that the fongs of the anti- 
ents were always of a legiflative caft—that in Pindar’s odes no 
vices or imperfections, eitherof gods or men, are applauded or 
palliated, nor ever recited but to be condemned—that the 
Greek tragedians were /egéflative bards—that mufic always in- 
cluded poetry and dance——that hymns andthe firft poems were 
what we now call lyric poetry—that the origin of tragedy may 
be deduced from an union of the epic fpecies with the hymnal 
—that the mafque and bufkin, ufed in antient tragedies, arofe 
from the cuftom of fele&ting the. talleft and ftrongeft men for 
their chiefs. 

In every one of thefe points, as well as in feveral others, our 
author proves Dr. B. to have been miferably miftaken, to have 
afferted faéts merely of his own head, without any authority, to 
have mifquoted fome authors, mifunderitood and mifinterpret- 
ed the words of others, to fupport a weak and ill-grounded hy- 


pothefis. 
The 
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The writer of this pamphlet, whoever he is, feems to be ex- 
tremely well verfed in the Greek tragedians, and takes every 
opportunity of expofing Dr. B———’s ignorance with regard to 
them. 

The abfurdity of Dr. B ’s ranking the three Greek tra- 
gedians emongit his legiflative bards, calls forth all our author’s 
indignation, 

‘ Wo is me! (fays he) how ill have I been treated by three 
people for whom I had a particular regard ! Notwithftanding 
the pains | have taken to be acquainted with them, yet in the 
moft private converiations 1 had, they never gave me a hint of 
their being /egsflators, or legiflative writers ; and 1 thould take it 
very unkindly of them, if I did not find they had been as referv- 
edon this point to every one elle, except Dr. B Solon, 
who, I hope, will be allowed to have underitood legiflation, does 
not feem to have had that high idea of the tragic writers, as 
ufeful fervants of the fate, which Dr. B—— affures us, was the 
general one: for Plutarch informs us, he expreffed a great dif- 
like of their art, and apprehenfion of its public ill coniequences 
to Thefpis. But what has Dr. B. learned from the tragic poets 
that perfuades him of the truth of hisaffertion? ‘* They hold 
forth the leading principles of the Greek religion, politics, and 
morals ; and their fubje&ts are the Grecian gods and heroes,” 
} fhall allow thefe to be excellent arguments to prove not only 
this, but any other point, if the degétor, or any body for him, will 
inform me what elfe could have been found in them, if they had 
not been legiflative; what fubje&ts, what manners, what noti- 
ons were known to the Greeks, or would have been thought 
worthy. of attention by that felf-valuing race, whofe contempt 
and ignorance of the affairs and manners ‘of other nations, 
whom they ftiled indifcriminately Barbarians, ran an equal 

ace.” 

‘ The above remark has a great deal of truth in it, and no 
fall degree of humour and pleafantry. Of the fame caft is 
this arch obferver’s remark on one of Dr. Brown’s extraordina- 
ry in{ftances of the power of mufic. 

We are told (fays Dr. Brown in his differtation) that certain 
young men, heated with wine, were going to do mifchief, but that 
anable mufician coming palt, fung and played to them in the Dorian 
mode, on which.they were firuck with fame, and defifted from 
their enterprize. ‘ Now be pleafed to obferve (fays our author) 
that the ftory here intended by the doétor, is told both by 
Quintilian and Jamblicus. One calls the mufician sidicina, the 
other avaurns; but that the inftrument was the fure they both 
agree: and how the moft able mufician that ever played, orthe 


pied piper himfelf could play on this inftrument and fing too in 
Dorian 
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Dorian or any other mode, I do not well conceive ; except it 
could be proved (in which point § hope the doéter wil! fatisty us 
by the proper ufe of fome' citation from Paufanias) that the ava@ 
was that truly refpe€table and antient inftrument the Scottifh 
bag pipe.’ 

With regard to the origin and date of tragedy, the writer of 
this pamphlet differs toro ce/o with do€tor B. and, in our opini- 
on, fairly proves the differtator to have been in the wrong. What 
he advances on this fubje& is well worthy of our readers perufal, 
and will fufficiently convince them that this gentleman’s ideas 
of Greek tragedy are taken from Afchylus, Euripides, and So- 
phocles, and not, like doé&tor B——’s, merely from differta- 
tions, bibliothecas, and inffitutiones poetice. 

Upon the whole: the obfervations before us contain fome of 
the moft fpirited and judicious criticifms which have appeared 
in the world of letters for fome time paft, and feem to be the 
work of a very learned and fenfible writer: we with the. great 
doétor B. may not find them unan{werable. | | 





Art. XI. How far a State of Dependence and a. Senfe of Gratitude 
foculd influenct our Condu&i——A Sermon preached before the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, on Sunday, January 1,1764. By James 
Scott, 4, M. of Trinity College. 4t0. Pr. 1s. . Wilfon and 
Fell. ) , 





HE ingenious Mr. Scott, of Trinity College Cambridze, 
whofe poetical merit hath often fallen under our confide- 
ration, appears, in the performance before us, in a new charac-. 
ter, as a pulpit orator, beating the drum ecclefiattic, and en- 
tering the lifts of political controverfy ; an office, perhaps, not 
altogether fuitable to his profeflion, as the clergy in our 
opinion, and particularly thofe of the two univerfities, fhould 
never interfere in party fquabbles and contentions; and if, not- 
withftanding, they fo do, (which too often happens) the church 
is by no means the place where the matter is to be argued or 
difputed. Mr. Scott, however, who, we fuppofe, thinks other- 
wife, has ventured to give his reverend brethren fome falutary 
advice from St. Mary’s pulpit, concerning their prefent divifions, 
which, it feems, have rofe to a great height between two par- 
ties about a bear’s fkin before the bear was dead. The author of 
the fermon endeavours to point out to them how far a ftate of 
dependenee and a fenfe of gratitude fhould influence their con- 
duct, is very fevere upon courtiers and miniiters, talks of minions, 
puppets, freeholders, boroughs, buying off evidence, proftitution of 
pens, &c, in the true language of politics, Whether it be, with 
{tric 
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ftri& propriety, the moft proper for a fermon, we will not pre- 
tend to determine ; ifthe whole had appeared as a pamphlet, it 
might have been perhaps more for the credit of the author, as 
the obfervations which he has made are, in general, juft and 
pertinent, and the ftile, if we lay afide the idea of its being a 
pulpit difcourfe, by no means contemptible. What this gen- 
tleman has remarked with regard to the fatal influence of bad 
minifters, is fenfible and fpirited. 

* If we give ourfelves leave, (fays Mr. Scott) to examine. the 
conduct of thofe who have been converfant in courts, we fhall 
find that it hath been their bufinefs to difcover the ruling paf- 
fion of their mafter, and make that fubfervient to the bafeft and 
moft infamous purpofes. If they could difcover any weaknefs in his 
foul (and where is the man who isin every part, and at al} times, 
firm and unaffailable ?) by flattering him in this tender and in- 
terefting point, to what a pitch of power have they not afpired ? 
what a feries of complicated villanies have they not perpetrated 
with impunity? Hiltory furnifhes us with frequent inftances of 
this unhappy weaknefs in the prince, and wickednefs in the mi- 
nifter. How many nations have been reduced to the very brink 
of deftruétion, by fome unfortunate attachment, fome fatal byafs 
in their king, to this or that particular obje&? Not perhaps 
that fuch an attachment was in itfe]f evil and dangerous, incon- 
fiflent with the welfare and happinefs of the conftitution, or 
deftructive of the rights and liberties of the fubje@—but merely 
as it afforded the miniiter a cloak for his mifconduét; as it 
blinded his mafter to his weakneffes and imperfections ; and ftood 
as a fcreen betwixt him and the vengeance of an injured people. 
For the mifery of it is, that however black and atrocious his 
crimes may be; though he fquander away the treafure of the 
kingdom in bribery and corruption ; or facrifice, like Joab, its 
beft blood through rafhnefs and ambition ; though he intro- 
duce a fyftem of venality, which cannot fail to corrupt the mo- 
rals of the people, and fap the very bafis and foundation of li- 
berty civil and religious ; though he purfue fuch unjuft and 
abominable meafures to fupport himfelf in power, as muft ne- 
ceffarily withdraw the affection of the people from their fove- 
reign; in fhort, though ‘from the crown of his head to the 
fole of his foot, there is no foundnefs in him, but wounds, and 
bruifes, and putrefying fores;” yet the mifery of itis, that 
there is no way of wounding this monfter of iniquity, but thro’ 
the fides of the prince, Every attack that is made againit the 
minion will be confidered as levelled at majefty ; every murmur 
of difcontent at fuch unwarrantable proceedings will be repre- 
fented as difaffection to his perfon and government.’ 
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He Jaments, a few pages after, in. moft pathetic terms, 
the miferable proftitution of talents, which men of parts 
are fometimes obliged to fubmit to, in defence of their pa- 
trons. 

‘ 1f (fays he) we are fuperior in genius and learning to the 
generality of mankind, (and if we are not they will regard ouc 
fervices as mean and contemptible) the mifchiefs we fhall do to 
fociety are many and grievous. We mutt diftort facts, and 
make them bend to our purpofe : we muft compare and join 
things together, between which there is not the leaft analogy ; 
and feparate others, by nice and fubtle diftin@ions, that have 
the neareft and moft intimate conneGtion: for reafon we, muft 
fubftitute declamation, and fophiftry for argument: we mul 
ftrip Truth of all her beauty and lovelinefs, and trick out Falf- 
hood in the. moft glaring and bewitching colours: we muft put 
Modefty to the blufh, and defame Innocence; muft ftab Plain- 
dealing with wit, and purfue Honefty with the thafts of ridicule : 
in fhort, we muft confound right and wrong, and not.only 
‘* call darknefs light, and light darknefs,” but employ all the 
arts of foft perfuafion, all the magic graces of eloquence, to win 
over others to the fame opinion.’ 

By. the frequent repetition of thofe ftriking monofyllables qwe 
and ws, the reader will perhaps be led to imagine that Mr. Scott 
may {peak from experience, and that he is one of thofe who have 
been called upon to proftitute their pens in fome bad caufe, 
which, we hope, for the honour of his charaéter, he had too 
much integrity to fubmit to, Our author’s definition of in- 
gratitude is rather perplexed and unfatisfactory. 

‘ Tis a mixture (fays he) of pride and meannefs, of avarice 
~ and envy, the firft of thefe puffs a man up with fuch an over- 
weening conceit of his own merit, that he thinks nothing too 
great and good for him ; while an abjec& meannefs of foul 
makes him fubmit to receive obligations that his pride will not 
fuffer him toown: avarice teaches him to betray and abufe 
his benefaétor, when he is no longer in a condition to ferve him, 
and any advantage may accrue from fo prepofterous a condu& ; 
while Envy, like a four and vicious ftomach, turns the very nou- 
rifhment he receives into bad humours. Thus from the fcum 
of all thefe vices, blended together, and fermented perhaps by 
a fpirit of paffion or party, {prings Ingratitude ; a vile and moft 
abominable fin, that degrades.a man below the favageft of the 
brute creation, who are to be tamed and foftened by aéts of kind- 
nefs ; and makes him refemble that malignant being, whofe 
pleafifre it is to deftroy thofe fit, that ferve him moft faith- 


fully.’ 
Upon 
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' Upon the whole: we may venture to recommend this dif. 
courfe as a good one, carrying with it evident marks of the au- 
thor’s genius and capacity ; but could with, at the fame time, 
it had rather appeared in any other form than.that of a fermon. 
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Art. XII. Gotham. 4 Poem. Book I. By C. Churchill. 42. 
Pr. 2s.5d,. Flexney, &c. 


HE reader who fits down to this poem, in hopes of meet- 

ing withthe fame kind of entertainment which he received 
from Mr, Churchill’s former performances, will be greatly difap- 
pointed; for, inftead of that unbounded licencioufnefs of ridi- 
cule and fatire, thofe fevere reflections on private charaéters, 
thofe bitter and acrimonious ftriétures on the men and manners 
of the prefent times, with its parties and politics, which diftin- 
guifhed his other pieces, we find fcarce any-thing but general ob- 
fervations and poetical defcriptions: the ingenious author feems 
purpofely to have quitted the thorny roads of fatire and dnvec- 
tive, to turn afide into the flowery paths of fancy and imagina- 
tion. What relation or conneétion the feveral parts of this 
poem have with each other, or what the general tendency and 
defign of the whole is, we cannot pretend to guefs ; from’a ge- 
nius fo eccentric as Mr, Churchill’s, we have, perhaps, no right 
to expeé ar. explanation of it, 

Gotham opens thus ; 


* Far off (no matter whether Za/ or We, 
A real country, or one made in jeft) 
Not yet by modern Mandevilles difgrac’d, 
Nor by Map-jobders wretchedly mifplac’d, 
There lies an i/land, neither great nor fmall, 
Which, for diftin@ion fake, I Gotham call. 

* The man, who finds an unknown country out, 
By giving it a name acquires, no doubt, 
A gofpel title, tho’ the people there 
The pious Chriftian thinks not worth his care. 
Bar this pretence, and into air be hurl’d 
The claim of Europe to the Weffern World,’ 


Then follow about an hundred lines, which feem quite out of 
place, concerning the claims of Europe to the riches of India, 
and the cruelty of the Spaniards in their conquefts, to prove, as 
Mr. C. tells us, 

* that by no equal pac& 
*T wixt man and man, which might, if Juftice heard, 
Stand good, that byno benefits conferr’d, 
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Or purchafe made, Europe in chains can hold 
The fons of India, and her mines of gold.’ 


The author then affumes his right to Gotham, and cries out, 


© Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice 5 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladnefs, and on ev’ry tongue, 
In ftrains of gratitude, be praifes hung, 
The praifes of fo great and good a king; 
Shall Churchill reign, and fhall not Gotham fing ?? 


He then calls upon the feveral periods of man’s life to falute 
him on his new acquired dignity. This opens a field for the au- 
thor’s defcriptive talents, which, in fome parts of this poem, are 
happily exerted, as the reader will fee by the following lines 
on childhood. 


‘ Childhood who, like an April morn, appears, 
Sunfhine and rain, hopes clouded o’er with fears, 
Pleas’d and difpleas’d by ftarts, in paflion warm, 
In reafon weak, who, wrought into a ftorm, 
Like to the fretful bullies of the deep, 

Soon fpends his rage, and cries him(felf afleep, 
Who, with a fev’rifh appetite opprefs’d, 

For trifles fighs, but hates them when poffefs’d, 
His trembling lath fufpended in the air, 

Haif- bent, and firoking back his long lank hair, 
Shall to his mates look up with eager glee, 

And let his top go down to prate of Me.’ 


He then proceeds to make the fame invocation to the inaa 
nimate and vegetable world: 


‘ Things without life fhall in this chorus join, 
And dumb to other’s praife be loud in mine.’ 


‘ From the dwarf Dai/y, which, like infants, clings, 
And fears to leave the earth from whence it fprings, 
To the proud giant of the garden race, 

Who, madly rufhing to the fun’s embrace, 
O’ertops her fellows with afpiring aim, 
Demands his wedded love, and bears his name.’ 


This defcription of the fun-flower is extremely pleafing and 
poetical. The hours, days, months, and years, funy moon, 
and (iars, are then brought in for the fame purpofe; the uae 
fons bring up the rear, and the poem clofes thus: 


‘ Thus fario fport—nor let half Patriots, (thofe 
Who fhrink from ev’ry blaft of pow’r which blows, 
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Who, with tame Cowardice familiar grown, 

Would hear my thoughts, but fear to fpeak their own, 
Who, lelt bold truths, todo fage Prudence fpite, 
Should burtt the portals of their hps by night, 
Tremble to truft themfelves one hour in fltep,) 
Condemn our courfe, and hold our caution cheap. 
When brave occafion bids, for fome great end 

When Honour calls the poet as a friend, 

Then fhall They find, that, e’en on danger’s brink, 
He dares to fpeak, what they fcarce dare to think.’ 


‘In the lines above quoted, Mr. Churchill gives us reafon to’ 
hope that the next book of Gotham will produce fomething of 
more confequence than what we meet with in the firft, which,, 
to fay the truth, though it is not void of imagery and fancy, is,. 
in many parts, heavy, and by no means equal to his former pro- 


ductions, 





MonTauLty CaTaLoOGcueR 


Art. 13. 4 Letter from certain Gentlemen of the Council of Bengal, 
to the Hon, the Secret Committee for Affairs of the Hom. United Com- 
pany of Merchants of England, trading to the Eatt-Indies, &c. 
4io. Pr. ts. Becket and De Hondt. 


HE cataftrophe lately effected in the Eaft Indies, where fo 

many Englifhmen have been put to death, feems to’ 
have occafioned the publication of this letter, which is figned: 
by fome gentlemen who have done the moftimportant fervices: ° 
to the Fatt India- company in thofe parts; and particularly by 
colone! Coote, and major Carnac. The profefféd intention of 
it is to impeach the meafure of depofing Jafier Aly Cawn, who 
had been created nabob by lord Clive, and fubftituting in his 
place Coffim Aly Chan. This letter is fraught’ with many. 
curious particulars, and thofe too of the greateft importance, 
to which Europeans, not in the fecret of the Eaft India di- 
rection, were, until this publication, entire ftrangers. Which 
ef us, for initance, knew, that a battle had been fought in India: 
as remarkable as that of Plaffey, and comparable to that of 
Alexander againit Porus, in which vi&tory declared for major 
Carnac, the Englifh general ; and that the Shah, whom we com- 
monly callthe Great Mogul, but whom this letter very pro- 
perly terms the king of Indoftan, that is, of Eaft India, was: 
thereby reduced, in a few davs, to the neceflity of putting 
himfelf under the protection of the Englifa. But, as we do 


not believe the reafoning of the letter-writers, as the cor 
troverfy 
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troverfy now ftands, is abfolutely conclufive, and as it contains 
a charge of a very heinous nature againft a gentleman who holds 
the higheft of all our departments in the Eait Indies, we think 
that the public and our own judgment concerning this letter, 
ought to be fufpended till we are acquainted with the anfwer 
which that gentleman and his friends will probably make to 
this publication ; efpecially as Mr. Holwell, whofe addrefs was 
drawn up, but not publifhed, before the appearance of this lets 
ter, has promifed to reprint it, and to give us a full confutation 
of each particular paragraph thereof, in the margin. ‘Till that 
is done, however, we cannot help obferving, that the pamphlet 
before us, in many important particulars, receives the greatett 
degree of fanétion from Mr. Holwell’s own -addrefs, efpecially 
with regard to the foubabfhip, or foubahry, which was offered 
to the company by the young mogul; nor can we, indeed, fee 
the wifdom or propriety of advancing Coflim Aly Chan to the 
foubahthip, unlefs the fervants of the company thought it more 
for their intereft that a foubah fhould immediately depend upon 
them for proteétion agdinft his mafter, than that they fhould im- 
mediately depend upon the mafter for the enjoyment of their 


new power. 


Art. 14. dn Addrefs to the Proprietors of Eaft India Stock ; fetting 
forth the unavoidable Neceffity and the real Motives for the Revo- 
lution in Bengal, in 1760. By John Zephaniah Holwell, Ege 
4fo. Pr. 2s. Becket and De Hondt. 


This addrefs may be called an authentic piece. It comes 
from the immediate predeceflor of Mr. Vanfittart in the prefi- 
dency and government of Fort William, a circumftance that 
feldom occafions a partiality in favour of the fucceffor’s condué. 
This author is a profeffed advocate for that of Mr. Vanfittart, 
who, we are, at the fame time, to obferve, feems to have followed 
the lines ftruck out by his predeceffor. The addrefs is drawn up 
with a profeffed defign of vindicating the revolution which the 
foubahfhip, or nabobfhip (for we find the two terms indifcri- 
minately made ufe of in the prefent controverfy) underwent 
in the year 1760. Mr. Holwell undertakes to prove, that 
the diftreffed fituation of the Eaft India company’s affairs, 
and the impending rain of the provinces, with Mhir Jaffier’s 
own mifcondu&, demanded that he fhould be depofed from the 
foubahfhip. Secondly, that the faid Mhir Jaffier had violated every 
article of the treaty offenfive and defenfive concluded between 
him and the company, in 1757, when colonel Clive advanced him 
to the foubahfhip ; and thirdly, that the honour of the companys 
and the honour of the nation (if the latter may be mentioned 
after the former) remain inviolate, and ftand unimpeached by 
this :evolution. M 2 , Before 
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Before we proceed, we muft throw out one obfervation, which, 
unlefs the prefent centett had happened, we, perhaps, never could 
have had an opportunity of making; and that is, upon the invio- 
lable devotion paid by the diretors of the company to Harpocrates, 
the god of filence; for at the very time, viz. in #760, when 
this nation, and the proprietors of ait India ftock,thought that 
the affairs of the company were at the very height of profperity ; 
Mr. Holwell, who certainly could not be miftaken, pronounces 
them to have been in a ruinous, intricate, and disjointed fituati- 
on; and this opinion, we perceive, is fupported by the fentiments 
of all the other gentlemen engaged in the prefent controverfy. 

Upon Mr. Vanfittart’s arrival to take upon him the govern- 
ment, Mr. Holwell prefented him and the members of the felec 
committee with a memorial, recapitulating the hiftory and ftate 
of their affairs, which is here printed. According to this memori- 
al, Mbir Jaffier deferved depofition for his faithleffnefs towards the 
Englith, in evading the performance of the late treaty, in cutting 
off or profcribing fuch of his fubjeQ&s, officers, and courtiers, as 
were friends tothe company; and above all, for entering into a 
fecret negotiation with the Dutch, for tranfporting troops from 
Batavia into thofe provinces. We have neither room nor incli- 
nation to follow Mr. Holwell thro’all the proofs of tholecharges 
which he adduces, and which we do not think always conclufive. 
A native Indian apologift for Mhir Jaffier would, perhaps, have 
imputed his mifmanagement and cruelties to a noble pafhon 
for independency, to the unfettled condition of his govesn- 
ment, atid the neceflity of feverities in a country where things are 
not to be done by halves, efpecially in matters of itate. 

We own, at the fame time, that, from what appears in this 
addrefs, Mhir Jaflier’s condu€t was very provoking to the Eng- 
lifh and their officers; and from the correfpondence which is here 
fairly laid before the public, it feems as if Mr. Holwell was far 
from being fingular in his opinion, concerning the neceflity of 
his being depofed, tho’ colonel Caillaud, ina very fenfible letter 
wrote in the courfe of this correfpondence, feems to be againft 
pufhing matters to fuch an extremity. Mr. Holwell, in his an- 
fwer, is of opinion, that the great mogu!, or emperor of Indoftan, 
after being acknowledged fuch,and the unquettioned heir of the 
empire, would have made the company perpetual fubahs of the 
province, inftead of Mhir Jafier, and that fuch a propofition 
ought to be embraced ; and he tells us that this prince was then 
in fuch a fituation, that he offered a carte blanche to the compa- 
ny. Mr. Holwell, at the fame time, chalks out a plan of reci- 
procal conditions between the company and the mogul on that 
head; but they are fuch as, we will venture to fay, every 


friend to the dependency of the company, or, to fpeak more pro- 
perly, 
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perly, the company’s agents there, upon the crown of Great 
Britain, muft difapprove of. 

The refult of the above-mentioned memorial and correfpons 
dence which were laid before Mr. Vanfittart, was, that Coffim 
Aly Khan, fon-in-law to Mhir Jaffier, whofe fon had been a 
little before ftruck dead with lightening, having entered into a 
correfpondence with Mr. Holwell, and given all the reafonable 
promifes and affurances that could beexaéted from him for a vatt 
augmentation of the company’ssevenues, was thought a proper 
perion to fuperfede Mhir Jaffier in the exercife of the fubahthip; 
and one.of the firft a&s of Mr. Vanfittart’s government, was 
to raife him to that dignity, while Mhir Jaffier retired to a pri- 
vate life. 

We cannot help obferving, upon the face of this addrefs, 
that a great deal of grimace is made ufe of, between Mr. Hol- 
well, the governor, and the fele&t committee, on the one fide, 
and Coffim Aly Khan on the other; and that the tendernefs of 
the former, in endeavouring to preferve the dignity of Mhir 
Jatier, while they were about to ftrip him of his power, ftrongly 
indicates a confcioufnefs of what we fhall not venture to name, 
Towards the end of this addrefs, we are favoured with Mr. Van- 
fittart’s vindication of his own condua, in his remonftrance to 
the board of Calcutta. Mr. Holwell finifhes his addrefs b 
withing that the heads of both Mhir Jafher and his fon had been 
taken off in November 1760 (we fuppofe he means by Englith 
fervants to a fet of Englith merchants) ; and, by way of com- 
pliment to a certain nobleman, he concludes, ** That Mhir 
Jaffer Aly Khan, and his fon Mhiran, were more deferving a 
halter than a fubahthip of Bengal.” We therefore earneftly 
with that Mr. Holwell’s hero, Coflim Aly Khan may fhew him- 
felf lefs worthy of a halter. 


Art. 15. Refe@ions on the vere C 1 as in Bengal. 4to. 15, 
earily. : 


This fenfible author takes up his narrative concerning the 
rife of thofe commotions, from the time lord Clive took his 
departure from India to England; and when the prefent mogul, 
who is called Shab Zadah, entered for a fecond time into the 
province of Bahar, where he defeated Ramnaran, the deputy 
Nabob of that province, who was faved from being killed or 
taken, by the brave efforts of 400 Englifh feapoys. Wecannot 
follow this narrative through allits events, which receives fuch 
different cafts from the different manners of relating them, that 
they fcarcely appear to be the fame. It is fuflicient to fay, that 
the Britif officers, major York, captain White, and Mr. John- 
ftone, gained immortal honour in ali the fervices they were ap- 
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pointed to; as did captain Knox, who prevented the young 
mogul and the French, from becoming maiters of Patna, and 
gained a complete viftory over 7000 Pur:hanean horfe, and 5000 
infantry, with 20 pieces of cannon, and obliged the mogul to 
retire northward, at the time Mhir Jaffier’s fon, the young na- 
bob, who was at the head of his army (and whom we have 
fome reafon to believe was not fo filly a fellow as all our ac- 
counts reprefent him), was ftruck dead in his tent by lightening, 
Mbir Jaffier’s life, after this, was a burden to him ; his fubjects 
were diffatisfied, his armies mutinied, and he and the company 
were in equal diftrefs for money. Then followed the important 
defeat of the Shah Zadah, the mogul, who, according to this 
author, deljvered himfelf into the hands of the Englifh; and 
the depofing Mhir Jafher, to make way for Coflim Aly Khan, 

This author carries his narrative later down than the other 
two pamphlets we have reviewed upon the fame fubject. We 
underftand by him, that Coffim Ally Khan, beginning to difci- 
pline his troops, and to provide fire-arms after the European 
manner, fhewed indications of his afte&ing to be independent 
of the campany, which, by the bye, its agents might eafily 
have forefeen. Several difputes arofe. Mr. Vanfittart paid him 
a vilit, and concluded with hima treaty in 1761, fubjeéting the 
company’s fervants to the nabob’s courts, which treaty Mr. Van- 
fittart’s council refufed to ratify ; but the nabob afferted its va- 
lidity by committing aé&s of hoftility againft the Englith. The 
council fent a deputation to obtain more favourable terms. The 
nabob, who was, by this time, both power-proud and purfe- 
proud, refufed to grant any, and feized on fome boats near 
Patna for the duties, 

‘ The Englith chief there repelled force by force, and a fkir- 
mith enfued, which terminated in the capture of Patna, which 
they again loft the next day, and all our troops were either kil- 
Jed or taken prifoners. Unhappily for Mr. Amyott, he was not 
yet out of the nabob’s reach; a party overtook him, murdered 
him and Mr, Woolafton, both gentlemen of very amiable cha- 
racters, and the reit were taken prifoners, On advice of this 
Mhir Jaffer was proclaimed, and major Adams, then commanding 
officer, took the field. By the laft advices our army, with Mhir 
Jaffer, was in the poffeflion of the capital, and troops were on 
their march from Fort St.George. As foon as the rivers fall, 
an action muft decide whether Mhir Jafher is nabob, or the Eng- 
lifth drove out of the country.’ 

This pamphlet is valuable for the freedom with which the 
company’s behaviour towards lord Clive and others of their 
moft deferving fervants is cenfured, and for feveral origi- 


nal papers, particularly the treaties between Coffim Aly Khan 
and 
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and Mr. Vanfittart, when the former was raifed to the fubahthips 
Mr, Vanfittart’s memorial, fetting forth the caufes of the Jat 
‘change in the fubahthip of Bengal, which includes all Mhir 
Jaffier’s afls of tyranny and cruelty; a narrative of what 
happened when Mhir Jiffier uas depoted; and the three papers 
or addrefles delivered to him by Mr, Van4ttart upon that oc- 
cafion, 


Art.16. A Letter-to the Proprietors of ike Ealt-India Stock, from 
Lord Clive. 8vo. Nourfe. Given gravis. . 


We have not, for fome tire, perafed apamphlet written with 
amore force, fpirit, precifion, and even elegance, than this ad- 
drels from Lord Clive; and we are forry that the bounds of 
our undertaking does not admit of our enlarging upon it as it 
deferves. His lordhhip begins with a modeft vindication of his 
conduét in offering himfelf as a candidate lait year, for admif- 
fion into the dire@ion of the Eaft-India company. He then 
gives a brief, but rational, account of the conititution of the In- 
doftan empire, before its invafion by Nadir Shah, which en- 
tirely ruined it, and of the ambitious fchemes formed by the 
French, but more particularly by Mr. Dupleix, for engroffing 
not only its commercial, but even territorial rights, when they 
were de‘eated by the Englihh ; in the relation of which glorious 
event, though principally owing to his lordfhip, he has not 
even mentioned himfelf. He next takes notice, that his 
oppofition originally arofe from the defects in the preliminary 
articles (in which the intereft of the Eaft-India company ap- 
pears to him to be much expofed) ; and he congratulates hia 
felf upon having been inftrumental in the amendment of the 
article relative to the company. He then declares that his 
reafons for efpoufing the caufe of Mr.-Rous arofe from a con- 
vidtion of his integrity. 

His lordfhip then ftates the objeétions made to his condua&; 
which are as follow: 

‘ i. That I had refufed to anfwer certain enquiries refpe&- 
ing the diftribution of the Nabob’s treafure. 

‘ zdly. That I had done injuftice to the relations of the un- 
happy fufferers in the Black Hole, by with-holding from them 
the fums ftipulated by treaty for their indemnification, 

‘ 3dly. That having depofed the Nabob, I entered the trea- 
fury, and diftributed the wealth according to the pleafure of 
thofe entrufted with the company’s authority, leaving the Na- 
bob deftitute, and neceflitated to borrow money of the com- 
pany for his neceflary expences; by all which the company 
may hereafter become refponfible to the Mogul. 

‘ gthly. That no fervant of the company, fhall remit money 
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home but by their cath, which order I broke through, by re 
eniating large fums by the Dutch cafh. 

‘ sthly. That I was guilty of a breach of truft, by fupplying 
a Portuguele fhip, bound from Bengal to Lifbon, with goods 
and money, to the great detriment of the company, 

‘ 6thly. That I have no right to an annual revenue of 
27,000 |. a-year, given me by the Nabob, which muft be fup- 
ported and maintained at the company’s expence.’ 

The anfwers given by his lordthip to thofe charges fuffer by 
being abridged, which we are obliged to do; but are in fub- 
fiance as follow; 

That the company, in the diftribution of the Nabob’s trea- 
fure, received near a million and a half flerling. That he ne- 
ver was queftioned by the direétion concerning the faid diftri- 
bution. His lordfhip then gives a plain and fatisfaétory, but 
modeft, detail of his fervices to the company, and vindicates 
his accepting of the appointments conferred upon him by the 
gratitude of the Nabob, though it was in his power to have 
acquired a much greater fortune, had pecuniary confiderations 
been the only motive of his military fervices ; and that he de- 
rived no advantage from any commercial conne€tions. 

His lordfhip, in anfwer to the fecond article, obferves, that 
625,000]. was the fum afligned to make good the loffes fuf- 
tained by the Europeans, and that it not only paid the princi- 
pal of fuch loffes, but a dividend of 22 per cent. for intereft ; 
and that the money was actually lodged in, and iffued from, the 
company’s treafury ; and he gives us an extract from a letter 
of almolt all the inhabitants of Calcutta, returning him thanks 
on that account. 

In aniwer to the third article, his lordfhip obferves, that the 
treafures of the former Nabob belonged to his fucceffor Mhir 
Jafher. But fuppofing it to have belonged to the Great Mo- 
gul, the company received out of it 1,250,000], the fufferers 
at Calcutta 1,000,000]. and the navy and army 600,0001. Ae 
to the Nabob’s being left deftitute, the fat is denied; and his 
Jordthip makes feveral refle€tions upon this head, not at all te 
the advantage of certain perfons belonging to the company. 

His lordthip accounts for his remitting money by the Dutch 
cath, by the Englith company’s treafury being then fo full that 
their fervants abroad thought it inconfiftent with the company’s 
intereft to grant bills, excepting upon very extraordinary, and 
thofe prefling, occafions, But his lordfhip very properly ob- 
ferves, that at the very time he remitted his money to Holland 
he was oppofing the defigns of the Dutch in the armament they 
had fent againft Bengal, by which he rifked the Jofs of his 
mency, the bills not being due till three years after date; and 
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that his truftees were obliged to give a very confiderable deduc- 
tion for prompt payment. 

As to the fifth charge, he maintains that there is not a fingle 
word of truth in the whole affertion. 

His lordfhip’s defence againft the laft article, which is the 
moft material, js equally fatisfaftory and curious. He obferves 
that foon after the battle of Plaffey, the Nabob, Mhir Jaffier, 
obtained from the court of Dehli, that he (Col. Clive) fhould be 
created an omrah, or lord of the empire, by which he was entit- 
led to the command of 5000 foot, and the rank of 6000 horfe ; 
but the ufual eftate appointed to fupport this dignity was omitted : 
nor did he receive it, till after doing the Nabob, and likewife the 
company, frefh and important fervices, the latter voluntarily 
gave him a patent for the eftate, or (as it is called) Jaghire, 
to the amount of 30,0001, a-year, which he received till the 
time he difagreed with the direction of the company in Lon- 
don. This revenue was to arife from the quit-rents of the lands 
ceded by the Nabob to the company, and which they were to 
pay to his lordfhip inftead of the Nabob, which rendered the 
fame an acquifition of 30,0001. a-year to Great Britain; and 
the grant itfelf was founded upon the very fame authority that 
the company had for all their acquifitions, viz. the power of the 
fubah. His lordfhip then proceeds to obferve, that by the fer- 
vices (meaning, we fuppofe, his own, though too modeit to 
call them fo) performed to Mhir Jafher, the company not only 
recovered their former loffes, but were enabled to appoint any 
perfon they pleafed to the fubahfhip, the revenues of which 
amount to three millions and a half fterling a-year ; and that 
by the treaty of Coflim Aly Khan, the annual income of the 
lands acquired were near 600,000]. and inftead of referving to 
the government the ufual rents of homage to the Mogul, which 
thofe lands were fubjed&t to, both the lands and thofe rents were 
granted to the company. 

His lordfhip then, after fome expoftulations for the injury 
done him by ftopping his income, proceeds to examine the 
reafons for fuch a prohibition, and thews, we thik, patt all 
contradidion, from the prefent conftitution of the Mogul em- 
pire, and from the company’s own papers, particularly a memo- 
rial prefented to his majefty in the year 1762, that the Mogul 
has nomore right to his lordfhip’s eftate in India than he has to 
all the poffeffions of the company inthat country. He likewife 
proves, upon the fame argument, which indeed may be called 
argumentum ad hominem, that his right to his jaghire, or eftate, 
did not ceafe with the depofition of Mhir Jaffier from the na- 
bobfhip ; and the company, by ma intaining the affirmative, 
not only weakens, but deftroys their own rights to their 
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poffefions in India. The company having alledged, that his 
lordthip’s accepting the dignity of omrah was inconfiftent with 
the duty he owed ro them, is, we think, extremely frivolous, 
when the prefent conftitution of the Mogul empire is confi- 
dered, and that this diftin&tion was no other than a pere. 
fonal compliment, and never could interfere with his duty 
to the company. Another reafon which his lordfhip fays 
is urged againft him by the company, is equally unjuft and 
ungenerous, and we wilh, for the honour of the direction, that 
it had not appeared in print; wz. that, in order to obtain a 
remedy for their ftopping his income, he muft refort to the 
court of the mayor of Calcutta, or to the courts of the empe- 
ror at Delhi, or the court of the Nabob, ‘* It is well known,’ 
fays his lordthip, * was | obliged to purfue my remedy in the 
mayor’s court, that the judges of that court are dependants 
upon the company: the appeal lies to their prefident and 
council; nay, the perfon employed on my behalf muft be de- 
pendant on the company. As to my reforting to the courts of 
the emperor or the Nabob, no mandate or procefs from any 
fuch courts could be inforced againft the company; and were 
thefe reafons to prevail, every avenue to juftice would be 
blocked up, and | fhould enjoy the fatisfa&tion in my own mind, 
of having a right to what I now demand, without any remedy 
to obtain it,’ 

This letter concludes with a very juft recapitulation of the 
benefits arifing to the company from his lordthip’s fervices, and 
the ruinous condition from which they delivered it. ‘ The 
lands,’ concludes he, * ceded to the company by Coffin Cawn, 
and all the advanges gained by the depofition of Mhir Jaffier, 
muft appear as much a confequence of the battle of Plaffey, as 
the advantages which were gained immediately after that vic- 
tory: the whole amounting t0 700,coo]. a-year, may, at Io 
years purchafe, be valued at 7 millions fterling ; the reititution 
made to the fufferers of Calcutta, and what was given by 
Mhir Jaffer to the navy, army, and others, may be reckoned 
at 2,000,000 1. fortunes acquired fince, at.a moderate com- 
putation, 1,500,c001. the company themfelves likewife re- 
ceived from Surajah Dowla and Mhir Jaffer, 1,500,0001. upon 
the whole, a clear gain to the nation of twelve millions {ter- 
ting. 
¢ I fhall conclude this fubje& with appealing to the Court of 
Dire€tors, for the truth of thefe faéts, and call upon them to 
declare whether they think without the battle of Plaffey, and 
its confequences, the Eaft-India company would have been at 
this time exifting? As great numbers of the proprietors 


may be unacquainted with thefe tranfa&tions, I hope they will 
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excufe the neceflity I have been under, of laying the whole be- 
fore them, which I fubmit to their confideration, juftice, and 
candour.’ 


Art. 17. 4 Narrative of what happened in Bengal, in the Year 
1760. Wherein is contained an Account of the Revolution, which 
took Place at that Time. 8vo. fPr.is. Bathurtt. 


This narrative, we are told, was printed three years ago, and 
the copies of it were given by the author in prefents to his friends, 
a circumftance which we think gives it confiderable authenticity, 
as it is evidently not calculated to ferve any immediate intereft 
at the prefent crifis. The author in his narrative preceding the 
depofition of Mhir Jaffier, differs in fome refpe&s from other 
narratives of the fanie events, but does great juftice to’ the cou- 
rage and condué of colonel Caillaud, who fucceeded colonel 
Clive in the command of the Englith troops at Bengal, in his 
campaign againft Shah Zadah, by which the province of Bahir 
was faved. In the fubfequent part of the pamphlet, the author 
leans to the opinion, that the depofition of Mhir J affier was ne- 
ceffary in the then ftate of the company’s affairs. 


Art. 18. A fupplement to the Narrative of what happened at Bengal 
in the year 1760. 8vo.° Pr. 6¢. Bathurft. 


The firft letter in this fupplement implies that the public, 
here, isas yetuncertain as to the caufes that brought about the 
depofition of Mhir Jaffer, and the inducements that urged Mr, 
Ellis to the attack of Patna, which was difapproved of by the go- 
vernor; and that we ought to wait for farther information. The 
fecond letter juftifies that part of the treaty between Mr. Vanfit- 
tart and Coflim Ally Khan, which ftipulates, that in cafe of. 
any troubles or difputes happening, they (their factors and a- 
gents) are to appear before the officer of the government, and 
have them fettled by his decifion. Here the letter-writer grounds 
his argument upon a very proper diltin€lion between the com- 
pany’s rights, and the aflumed commerce of their fervants; the 
abufe of which threatened, and does threaten, ruin to the whole 
fyftem of the company’s commerce. Could this faét be made 
out, it muft.be of the utmoft importance to Mr. Vanfittart’s 
vindication,.in concluding the aforefaid treaty. The third and 
jaft letter attacks the Letter we have already reviewed, from fome 
gentlemen of the council at Bengal, addreffed to the fecret com- 
mittee of the Eaft India company in England ; but here we think 
the author is a little unfortunate in his attempt, as it relates only 
to certain forms and ceremonies (if they may be fo called) in 
delivering the faid letter, without impeaching the weighty fa&s 
contained in it. Annexed to this fupplement, are two minutes, 
dated January 12th, 1761, which feem to be drawn from the 
company’s council-books at Bengal, upon a minute delivered in 
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by Mr. Amyatt againft the depofition of Mhir Jaffer. In this 
minute, Mr. Holwell’s arguments for that depofition are repeat- 
ed, and an attempt is made to fhew that Mr. Amyatt was too 
hafty in condemning that revolution, before fufficient time was 
elapled for the company to know its effeés. 


Art. 19. 4 Candid Examination of the Legality of the Warrant, iffued 
by the Secretaries of State for apprehending the Printers, Publifoers, 
&Se, of alate interefing Paper. 4to. 6d. Fletcher. 

The friends of government will not, perhaps, think them- 
felves highly obliged to this very uninformed, fuperficial, vet 
warm, and, as we believe, officious apologiit (for we hope he 
bas not been employed) in their favour. The defign of his 
performance is to juftify general warrants for taking up authors, 
printers, and publifhers; which, fays he, is founded on cuftom, 
and the conftitution of the court of chancery itfelf has no better 
foundation, We have nothing to oppofe to our author’s pofi- 
tive decifion, but that a Britifh houfe of commons has taken 
four months to confider of a matter which he has decided in 
four minutes. 

Art. 20. The Condu& of the Adminifiration, in the Profecution of 

Mr. Wilkes. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 

This author, under the mafk of moderation, and finding fome- 
what to blame in all parties, can be of little fervice to any. He 
affects to ridicule, and yet to commend, a late nobie minitter; 
he pretends to fink the- abilities of Mr: Wilkes as a writer, 
and to raife his importance as a politician: but, at laft, he feems 
to condemn the verdicts, with the opinion by which he was dif- 
charged from his imprifonment, and recovered damages for his 
fufferings, 

Art. 21. Fragments and Anecdotes, proper to be read, at the prefent 

Crifis, by every honeft Englifobman. 8vo, 6d. Wiiliams. 

This is a hodge-podge republication of pieces, ancient and 
modern, (which have been an hundred times publifhed, fome 
of them an hundred years ago) in juftification of Mr. Wilkes 
and his friends, 


Art. 22. 4 Letter toa Member of the Club, in Albemarle-ftreet. 
4to. 15. Keartly. 


This letter contains a congratulatory addrefs to a fup- 
pofed friend of fortune and virtue who has affociated himfelf 
with the gentlemen in the oppofition, aflembling in a club 
at Albemarle-ftreet. The letter-writer fortifies his friend againft 
all refle€tions that may be brought againit his conduct in join- 
ing the antiminiiterial party; and obliquely accufes the prefent. 
adminiftration with fixing the charge of faction on the beft in-, 


iutentioned men ; with exalting the power of the crown; with 
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difregarding the ariftocratical, and defpifing the democratical, 
part of our conititution. We cannot, however, help thinking, 
that the charges brought by our author are entirely deftitute of 
that precifion which the greateft writers have required as the 
conftituent parts of an accufation; nor is there the fmalleft ar- ' 
tempt made at a proof in fupport of the allegations. If a well- 
intentioned man is called faGtious, his good intentions ought to 
appear by their effects. The prefent government is fo far from 
countenancing an overftretch of the prerogative, that we have 
lately feen, for the firft time fince the acceffion of the prefent 
family to the throne, fuch an attempt feverely and juftly cen- 
fured. The ariftocratical part of our conftitution is fo far from 
being difregarded, that no part of the Englith hiftory can be 
produced in which it was fo powerful, fo numerous, and fo re- 
fpectable, as itisat prefent. But, perhaps, the letter-writer did 
not fully attend to the difference between an ariftocracy and an 
oligarchy. With regard to the democratical part of our confti- 
tution, we fhall readily fubfcribe to the letter-writer’s charge, 
when we fee the houfe of commons abridged in their privileges, 
and hear that half a dozen of their principal members are fent to 
the Tower, for maintaining their right to grant money, and af- 
ferting a decent liberty of {peech. 


Art. 23. The Life of Prince Albert Henry, of Brunfwick Lune- 
burg, Brother to the Hereditary Prince. 8vo. Pr.ts, Curtis. ~ 
The life of this amiable young prince, who was younger bro- 

ther to the prefent Hereditary Prince of Brunfwick, and who 

received his mortal wound at the battle of Fellinefhaufen,is ex- 
tremely touching to a feeling mind, and perhaps we have fcarcely 
an inftance of fo fhort a life, for he died in the nineteenth year 
of hisage, that ran fo longa race of unaffected piety and true vir- 
tue, and which ended juft as he had entered upon the career of 
glory. Courtly narratives of this kind are undoubtedly too com- 
mon ; but this has ftrong charaéters of its being genuine. It 
is written by a domeftic in the family, who had the moft inti- 
roate opportunities of being acquainted with every circumitance 
he relates. The compofition is claffical, pure, and unaffedted, 
and the author, who appears to be a man of fenfe as well.as 
piety, cannot be fuppofed to advance faéts in which he could be 
contradiéted by fo many thoufand people, were they not true. 


Art. 24. A Philofophical Diftcurfe on the Nature of Dreams. 
8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Becket and De Hondt. 


The pious author of this pamphlet fays as much as can be 
faid upon a fubje&t upon which nothing jufily can be faid. He 
feems to think that natural or common dreams are the confe- 
quence of conftitutions, habits and actions, and therefore no- 
thing ought to be inferred from them. He talks likewife of 
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fupernatural dreams and of diabolical dreams, and forms no 
conclufion from either, but he takes divine dreams to Be a fpe- 
cies of revelation, Infhort, this performance is a moft excel- 
lent opiate for thofe fuperftitious panys that often arife from 
dreams, and to fuch patients we recommend it. 


Art. 25. dn Effay on the Neceffity and Form of a Royal dcademy 
for Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 8vo. Pr. ts. Kearfly. 


This is a re-publication of a performance which made its ap- © 
pearance in the year 1755; and, though the author affedts the 
airs of aDrawcanfir, he is a mere {ciolift in the arts which he pro- 
phanes by pretending an acquaintance with them. His fmat- 
tering is not confined to the particulars he mentions in his title 
page, but extends to poetry and to phyfic; while the knowledge 
he difcoversin all, is mean and defpicable. So much for his abili- 
ties. As a proof of his candour we need but mention, that to this 
republication is prefixed a dedication to the earl of Bute, for no 
other purpofe, but to leave his lprdthip’s charaéter as a Mecanas 
of the arts doubtful, by feeming to commend it; and to abufe 
Mr. Mallet for dedicating Elvira to hislordfhip, and for being 
the editor of the works of lord Bolingbroke, ‘* That traytor, 
** as the author calls him, to the Stuarts.” 


Art. 26. A Critical Examination of the Evidence for and againft the 
Prifoners Peter Calas, dis Mother, &c. 8vo. 1s. Whitridge. 


This is a fequel to the account given by Voltaire, and others, of 
the inhuman murder of Peter Calas, by torturing and breaking 
him upon the wheel, It difclofes fome additional circumitan- 
ces of that tragedy, which was but the other day acted with 
impunity in a nation, and among a people, who boaft that they 
are now ftruggling for their liberties. After this narrative, the 
horrors of which deter a Britifh pen from recording them, with 
what face can a French writer mention the barbarities of the Iro- 


quois and Efquimaux favages? 


Art. 27. An Introducion to the Knowledge of Medals. By the late 
Rev. David Jennings, D.D. Sve. Pr. 2s. Field. 

This is a flight ftri€ture upon the fubje& of medals, ¢ cal- 
culated, as the editor tells us, for thofe, who defiring a general 
acquaintance with the fubje&, have neither time nor opportunity 
for ftudying larger treatifes.’ His firit fe€tion contains the hif- 
tory of medals, where we think the author has made a difplay 
of a great deal of ufelefs learning, which fuch ftudents may very 
well difpenfe with. The fecond fection treats of the matter, 
fhape, and fize of medals, in which we learn, that the fhape of 
medals are round, or rather roundifh, for the sinthell 4, it feems, 
did not know how to handle a pair of compaffes. ‘The third 


fegtion difcuffes the orders into which medals are to be diftin- 
guifhed; 
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guifhed ; and here we have a moft learned differtation uport 
Tarfus, fhe place of St. Paul’s nativity. Seétion the fourth con- 
cerns the impreffion and form of medals; we are here told 
that Julius Cafar was the firft among the Romans who ftrock 
his own head upon the coin, and that ‘ Czfar was originally 
the cognomen of the firft Roman emperor C. Julius Cafar; 
which by a decree of the fenate, all fucceeding emperors were to 
bear.’ We fhould be glad to know where mention of this de- 
cree of the fenate is to be found, or how Julius Cefar can be 
reckoned among the Roman emperors, in any other fenfe than 
that of a general entitled to a triumph, as Pompey, Lucullus, 
Cicero, Syila, and fifty more of his cotemporaries were. The 
fifth and laft fe€tion treats of the value and ufe of medals. Here 
we have fome general rules that may be of fervice in diftinguifh- 
ing true from counterfeit medals. Upon the whole, Dr. Jen- 
nings has fkimmed his fubjeét fo flightly, that his performance 
admits of no farther criticifm or confideration. 


Art, 28. Phyfognomy ; being a Sketch only of a larger Work upon the 
fame Plan, Sc. 4t0. Pr. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


This author, after demolifhing the vulgar fyftems of phyfi- 
ognomy, eftablifhes one of his own, which he refolves into gra 
vity, and then he propofes an apparatus of the following kind. 

‘To come at the weight of men’s heads with an exatnefs that 
enables me to range them under this propofed order, I have 
contrived a fleel-zone or girdle to go round their waftes, and 
a load: ftone to take them up and fufpend them in the air, as 
Mahomet’s tomb was once believed to hang at Medina» for P 
find that men thus truffed up, and unable to turn the fcale by 
any foreign matter, muft fall into their feveral and refpective- 
departments of gravity: let them fquirm about as much as. they 
will, and ftruggle to fupport their heads from finking, they 
can no more: keep them up; than a witeh can keep her’s down, 
when fhe is tried by water Ordeal. It is: with the rational, as 
with the material world ; mens underftandings fubfide accord- 
ing to the laws of gravitation; that which is heavieft finks 
loweft; that which is lefs heavy finks next, and fo on in their 
feveral courfes, till we come to almoft abfolute levity.’ 

The author then proceeds to give dire€tions about fixing the 
fame apparatus, and we have a copper-plate of its operations 
and effeéts, as exemplified in the plate, viz. abfolute gravity, 
conatus againft abfolute gravity, partial gravity, comparative 
gravity, horizontal, or good fenfe, wit, comparative levity, or 
coxcomb, partial levity, or pert fool, abfolute levity, or ftark 
fool. 

‘Fhe author next defines thefe feveral properties with a great 
deal of fheer wit and true humour, but fomewhat too dry and 
abftraGted for one of our ready, noify, langhers, who make up the 
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chorus in a peal of applaufe at a fmitty joke or a fecond-han@ 
pun. ‘The performance before us has matter enough ’in it to 
fet up a choice fpirit, if he has but the brains to retale it juidi- 
cioufly, by parcelling it into different dofes, and, as that ex- 
cellent and ingenious author Mrs. Glafs fays, /ea/oning according 
to your palate. 


Art. 29. Confiderations on the prefent high Prices of Proviffons, and 
the Neceffaries of Life. By aWeft Country Maltfler. Ato. Pr. 15. 
Nicoll. 


The intention of this fenfible interefting pamphlet is well ex. 
prefied in its preface, ‘ The following little tra& is intended to 
fhew, that if manufactures at home, trade abroad, and po- 
puloufnels, be the real ftrength of the nation, the only means 
to obtain thefe ends are, that the taxes be equally and uniform- 
ly laid, that care be taken foreign ftates do not carry-on their 
manufactures on better terms than ourfelves, by making provi- 
fions cheap to them in preference to our own induftrious poor; 
that every kind of monopoly be difcountenanced ; that the legi- 
flative power fix equitable prices, not only on the neceffaries of 
life, but alfo on the means of their conveyance, whether by land 
or water; that the fale of provifions be made in public markets; 
that weights aand meafures be of one and the fante capacity 
throughout the kingdom ; and that proper perfons be appoint- 
ed to fee the laws relative to thefe concerns duly executed, fo as 
the ftatutes of the realm may no more remain a dead letter.’ 

We are forry to fay that every day produces frefh inftances © 
of the truth of a common proverb, that What is every body’s bufi- 
ntfs, is noboay’s bufinefs, ‘The price: of provilions is the concern’ 
of all fubjects, from the higheft nobleman to the loweft houfe- 
keeper, and yet the evil complained of here, which certainly is 
remediable, is daily encreafing, to the woeful experience not 
only of the induftrious labourer and tradefman, but of the mid- 
dling rank of fubjects between them and men, whofe affluent 
fortunes prevent them from feeling the public diftrefS arifing 
from fuch abufes. . 


Ait. 30. 4 new Form of Exercife for the Eaftern ius of Militia 
of the County of Middlefex. 12m0. fr. 6d. Chandler, 


This appears to be fo judicious and praétical a form, that it 
is adapted, to the meaneft capacities; and we have no doubt 
but the county of Middlefex will, one time or other, fhine in the 
field of Mars, from Mr. Robinfon’s excellent improvements 
upon the vulgar forms of exercife. 
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